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How true this is in the matter of buying lead pencils! 


When you have a chance to purchase 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


then don’t forget the little ones at school. 





There is a saying 


“Nothing is Troublesome 
That We Do Willingly” 


Now it will not trouble us in the least to send you some samples of DIXON’S AMERI- 
CAN GRAPHITE PENCILS if you will send us 16c. in stamps. The reason we mention 
this sum is because everyone can easily get postage stamps, they are convenien 
always worth their face value, and it takes this amount to make a representat 


Then in addition we always send more than the exact value. 


We make pencils for the ordinary work of the school-room, with or without erasers, round 
or hexagon shape, pencils for drawing in all its branches, from the one with a fine hard 
point for very fine lines to the pencil with a large thick soft lead for deepest shadow effects. 
Pencils of extra large diameter for the little fingers that get tired so easily, and many varie- 
ties of checking and marking pencils of many colors, shapes, sizes and prices. 


What shall we put in your package? -We will do it willingly if you send us 16c. in stamps. 
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THE _ INVESTIGATION 
DUST CONDITION 
IN SCHOOLS 


T T IS only in recent years that science 
has sought to improve the hygienic 
conditions of our school buildings. Among 
the most interesting and enlightening of the 
various experiments conducted have been 
those dealing with dust and its relation to 
the transmission of contagious diseases. 

In class-room, lecture-halls, laboratories, 
auditoriums and other departments of our 
schools and colleges, dust is present in its 
most dangerous form. Pupils naturally 
track in from out of doors large amounts 
of dust and dirt—the frequent shifting of 
classes, the constant movement of feet and 
the various drafts and air-currents pro- 
duce a continuous circulation of dust and 
bacteria dangerous to anyone breathing it. 








Circulating dust can be reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent, but the only feasible 
method of accomplishing the purpose is by 
treating the floors with a preparation that 


will not only catch and hold the dust par- | 


ticles but kill the disease bacilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results obtained 
from the use of Standard Floor Dressing, 
its use on all wood floors cannot be too 
highly recommended, whether for schools, 
colleges, hospitals, stores or public build- 
ings. It is not intended for household use, 
and should not be applied to any floor in 
the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the pres- 
ent time, being used in a great number of 
educational institutions, 
great mercantile houses and public build- | 
ings. 
estimable value and substantiates every 
claim made for it. In addition, it is an ex- 
cellent floor preservative, as it prevents 


splintering and cracking of the wood. Three | 


or four treatments a year afford the most 
satisfactory results. It pays for itself many 
times over by saving labor. 

As a demonstration of its efficiency, we 
are willing to treat one floor, of room or 
corridor, of any school or public building 
with Standard Floor Dressing, and AT 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. To localities far 
removed from our agencies, we will send 

free sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

To those in charge of schools 
and other public institutions 
we will send testimonials, re- 


angers,” and full particulars 
regarding our free trial offer. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 


OF | 


The 


in hospitals, in | 


It has in every instance proved of in- | 


| Let 
orts, our book, “Dust and Its | 


In February 


The birds have been singing to- 
ay, 
And saying: “The spring is 
near! 
The sun is as warm as in May, 
And the deep blue heavens are 
clear.” 


The little bird on the boughs 
Of the somber, snow-laden 


pine 
Thinks: “Where shall I build 
me my house, 
And how shall I make it fine? 


“For the season of snow is past; 
The mild south wind is on 


high; 
And the scent of the spring is | 


cast 
From his wing as he hurries 
by.” 
little birds twitter and 
cheep 
To their loves on the leafless 
larch; 


But seven foot deep the snow- | 


wreaths sleep, 
And the year hath not worn 
to March. 


|—JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


The Flag 


Let it idly droop, or sway, 
To the wind’s light will; 
Furl its stars, or float in day; 
Flutter, or be still! 

It has held its colors bright, 
Thru the war-smoke dun; 
Spotless emblem of the Right, 

Whence success was won. 


Let it droop in graceful rest 
For a passing hour— 


|Glory’s banner last and best; 


Freedom’s freshest flower! 
Each red stripe has blazoned 
forth 
Gospels writ in blood; 
Every star has sung the birth 
Of some deathless good. 


Let it droop, but not too long! 
On the eager wind 
Bid it wave, to 
wrong; 
To inspire mankind 
| With a larger human love; 
With a truth as true 


shame the 


| 


Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 

Pears’ Soap brings 
the color of health to 
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It is the finest 
toilet soap in all the 
world. 
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| As the heaven that broods above 


Its deep field of blue. 


In the gathering hosts of hope, | 


In the march of man, 
Open for it place and scope, 
Bid it lead the van; 


Till beneath the searching skies | 


Martyr blood be found, 
Purer than our sacrifice, 
Crying from the ground: 


Till a flag with some new light 
Out of Freedom’s sky, 
Kindles, thru the gudfs of night, 
Holier blazonry. 
its glow the 
drown! 
Give our banner sway, 
Till its joyful stars go down, 
In undreamed-of day! 
—Lucy LaARcoM. 
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The Weightiest Responsibility of the School 


What do the common schools do to safeguard 
and develop the individualities of their pupils, 
while striving to prepare all for social useful- 
ness? With the eyes fixed upon social service 
as an ideal, too many of us are inclined to over- 
emphasize social adjustment, at the expense 
of the possibilities latent in the individual pupil. 

Hellenic folklore has preserved the story of a 
crusty gentleman who fitted all his transient 
bearders, whatever their size, into a bed laid 
out on the lines of the most approved standard 
uniformity. This prototype of millions of 
schoolmasters born since that day applied his 
method in a crudely physical way only, without, 
however, causing the world greater loss than his 
successors of to-day do on more exalted planes. 
He simply chopped off protruding feet and 
parts of legs, or maybe sections of a head now 
and then. Those who were too short for the 
bed were treated by an osteopathic extrava- 
ganza, until muscles and bones had yielded suffi- 
ciently to allow head and feet to touch the end 
boards. That is how he made his courses of 
study fit the individual pupils, when he was ap- 
pointed principal, and when he became superin- 
tendent of schools the enforcement of the head- 
ing and toeing of the end boards of his require- 
‘ ments became the one occupation he most de- 
lighted in. 

Schools proceed too largely on two false as- 
sumptions: One, that social needs are some- 
thing universal and altogether established; and 
the other, that all are to serve society by the 
same means and in the same manner. Thus 
each present generation forges the chains for 
the generations that are to come. Yet it is gen- 
erally agreed that society of to-day is not the 
same as yesterday, and the belief seems to be 
fairly universal that the society of to-morrow 
will not be that of to-day. Moreover, each pu- 
pil has a gift. It is important that he should 
find this, and, discovering it, find himself and 
know wherewith and wherein he can be of 
greatest help to the world. 

Society is commonly supposed to be what the 
totality of the individualities composing it make 
it. This is not always the case. A few strong 
individualities may crush out the weaker ones, 
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and lay down the laws determining the charac- 
ter of society. History shows also how the or- 
ganized cunning of a few weaklings may tri- 
umph over many strong individualities. The 
three million Bohemians who, under aggres- 
sive and victorious Hussite leadership, formed 
one of the great powers of Europe, dwindled in 
a few short years to an aggregation of eight 
hundred servile subjects, negligible as a nation, 
by the establishment among them, as Count 
Luetzow has shown, of the disintegrating device 
known as serfdom. 


Our duty is to bring to fullest fruition, if we 
can, the good that is in each pupil. We may 
never know—and we usually do not—all that 
is good in a child. But we can at least make 
provision that each one may find himself and 
the place he is best fitted to occupy in the world. 


Self-revelation and self-realization go hand 
in hand. Mr. Tomlins has proved that music 
is the means par excellence for leading pupils 
out of themselves. In music they give them- 
selves as they are. Once out of the clutches of 
convention, even if but for a moment, their free 
spirits sense, as it were, something of the 
strength that isin them. Aspirations are born. 
The desire for achievement is strengthened. 
The individuality is stirred. Once this is re- 
vealed to the watchful eye of the educator 
means may be increased for promoting its de- 
velopment by giving it opportunities for crea- 
tive realization. 


Supt. Hamilton, of Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania, has a lecture in which he portrays 
how many of the great leaders in the world 
were regarded as dunces by their teachers. 
They never had an opportunity to reveal what 
was in them. 


Music is the powerful self-revealing means it 
is, because it encourages the fullest freedom of 
individual impression and expression. Dancing, 
pantomime and spontaneous play generally con- 
tain a similar element. But since Mr. Tomlins 
appears to have proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt the supreme efficiency of music in this 
particular direction, it would seem to be our 
bounden duty to waive, for a while, whatever 
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preconceived pedagogical notions there may be 
and test his findings in the schools. 

Let us use every effort to bring to light the 
dormant gifts of our pupils. 

There need be no fear that the free play of in- 
dividualities will result in riot and social disin- 
tegration. The music which awakens the spir- 
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its also fosters social union. The voices which 
blend in their self-realizing outpouring with 
each other bring home to the individual also his 
union with the social whole of which he forms 
a part. Here is the ideal situation: Each 
brings his genuine self into play and rejoices 
in the harmony of the chorus. 


In the death of Henry Burr Barnes the 
schools of America lose a genuine friend. It 
was his interest in educational progress that 
prompted him to acquire the periodicals for- 
merly published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., and 
to give them the financial support needed to 
increase their efficiency and influence in all the 
departments of the field covered by them. He 
made it his rule to read every number, articles, 
advertisements and all. With watchful atten- 
tion he followed every detail. He took especial 
pleasure in reading the letters of appreciation 
sent by teachers in acknowledgment of the 
profit they and their pupils had derived from 
the reading of the Barnes periodicals. 

To the Editor this sympathetic attitude has 
been a source of comfort and encouragement. 
Every effort to increase the helpfulness of the 
periodicals, and to increase their influence for 
good in the world without departing in any way 
from their specific purposes, was keenly appre- 
ciated by Mr. Barnes. Even while he was 
abroad in search of health, he never failed to 
inform himself regarding the state of educa- 
tion in every locality he visited, and he sent fre- 
quent notes of novel cultural agencies ané sig- 
nificant enterprises and movements for the ad- 
vancement of education. Among his friends 
were many of the world’s leaders in education, 
literature and politics. His keen grasp of af- 
fairs, his fine appreciation of genuine merit, 
and especially the gentleness of his heart, have 
endeared his memory to many who feel his 
death as a personal loss. 

Mr. Barnes was sixty-five years of age at the 
time of his death, on January 12. He was a 
native of New York City, the son of Alfred S., 
founder of the house of A. S. Barnes & Co. 
and Harriet Elizabeth (Burr) Barnes. After 
preparatory studies in the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute and Williston Seminary at East- 
hampton, Mass., he entered Yale College, from 
which he was graduated in 1866, having the 
honor of being class historian. Three years la- 
ter he married Elizabeth Dixon, daughter of 
Courtlandt P. Dixon, of Brooklyn. Three sons 
and three daughters survive him. 

Resolved to find his life work in the educa- 
tional field, he entered, in 1866, the publishing 
firm of A. S. Barnes & Co., which had been 
founded by his father in 1835, and had be- 
come known far and wide as the most impor- 
tant school-book house in America. Two 


years later he became a partner in the firm. 
Some time afterward he undertook the editor- 
ship of the International Review, which was 
launched by A. S. Barnes & Co. and in 
its day occupied an enviable place among pe- 
riodical publications. The satisfaction he 
derived from the making of the Review kept 
alive within him a desire to become the owner 
of a magazine for the promotion of general 
culture. It was this, no doubt, which led him, 
in later years, to purchase THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL and its affiliated publications. 


The firm of A. S. Barnes & Co. was a 
power in the school field. It published many 
of the most widely used text-books, and issued 
periodicals for teachers as well as books on 
pedagogy, at a time when there was little or 
no desire felt among teachers for this class 
of publications. Mr. Alfred S. Barnes was 
personally known to thousands of leading 
teachers, and his name is still revered by many 
whose privilege it was to come in contact with 
him. It was he who conceived the idea of 
uniting the great school-book houses of the 
country in one organization. His plan devel- 
oped into the American Book Company, with 
which two of his sons became identified from 
the beginning: General Barnes as vice-presi- 
dent, and Henry Burr as a director. The Gen- 
eral died a few years ago. Mr. Henry B. 
Barnes remained a director to the time of his 
death. 

It may be interesting to note that the funda- 
mental thought in organizing the American 
Book Company was to stamp out the evils that 
had arisen in the school-book field as a result 
of the keen competition of resourceful, but not 
always very scrupulous, book promoters. Mr. 
Barnes labored heart and soul for the elimina- 
tion of politics and graft from book-introduc- 
tion work. His conception of the union of pub- 
lishers seemed to him to solve the problem. 
The American Book Company began operations 
in 1891. Mr. John Arthur Greene, who was 
then superintendent of agents, is now the gen- 
eral manager. Those who know Mr. Greene 
best are convinced that the thought of the orig- 
inator of the company has actuated him at all 
times. A revival of competition in the school- 
book field has resulted in bringing to the sur- 
face again many objectionable transactions, the 
blame for which most of the existing firms must 
share. One thing seems certain. The corrup- 
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tion that existed before the formation of the 
-American Book Company was more widespread 
and more deep-seated than anything of the kind 
that may be found at present. This could be 
readily proved to anyone willing to be con- 
vinced by documentary evidence of facts. This 
is no small gain for the growth of righteous- 
ness in the land. And for this much credit is 
due to the old firm of A. S. Barnes & Co., and 
particularly to its founder and the two sons 
identified with the publishing work. 

There was no attempt to establish a monop- 
oly. The heads of the several firms uniting for 
concerted action were too intelligent to enter- 
tain so futile a proposition. They knew full 
well that a school-book trust would amount to 
nothing less than an attempt to corner all ex- 
isting and all possible future brain-product 
available for the guidance of teachers and pu- 
pils. Co-operative effort was the end kept in 
view. A strong publishing center was believed 
to be needed to do away with the machinations 
of large contending agency forces and to give 
merit a chance to win. The uniting of capital 
and efforts benefited the schools immediately, 
by improvement of the general appearance of 
the text-books, particularly as regards illustra- 
tions, printing, and binding. In fact, school- 
book production was completely revolutionized, 
and the development has given our country the 
leadership of the world in this field. 

To the day of his death, yes, almost to the 
last moment of consciousness, Mr. Barnes kept 
up a keen interest in the work of his periodicals 
for the promotion of increased efficiency and 
greater happiness among teachers. The Editor 
will always be grateful for encouragement and 
support at all times generously accorded. There 
never was the slightest attempt made by Mr. 
Barnes to dictate editorial utterance. Not once 
in the five years during which he controlled the 
publication of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL did he ask, 
advise or suggest the treatment of particular 
matters in particular ways. He adhered, with- 
out varying, to his policy that the Editor must 
not be hampered in any way, but held respon- 
sible for results only. Need I add that I have 
lost a friend whose sympathetic attitude has 
been a sustaining power, amidst the trials and 
complications bound up with the management 
of periodicals honestly designed for the im- 
provement of the education of the young by 
bringing help and inspiration and good cheer 
to the teachers wherever they may be? 


The placing of an oil portrait of the late Julia 
Ward Howe in Faneuil Hall, Boston, has been 
prohibited by the Massachusetts Art Commis- 
sion. 


Clarence Lexow, famous as chairman of the 
New York legislative “Lexow” committee of 
1894, died at Nyack, N. Y., on December 30, at 
the age of 58. 
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Senator James H. Stout, of Wisconsin, foun- 
der of the Stout manual training schools, died 
on December 8. His faith in the educational 
power of the schools has been a blessing to 
the State and to the Nation. 


Mr. Benn Pitman, of Cincinnati, died on De- 
cember 28, at the age of 89. He was a brother 
of Sir Isaac Pitman, of England, who was 
knighted for inventing phonographic shorthand 
writing. Benn Pitman came to the United 
States in 1853 and founded the Phonographic 
Institute of Cincinnati. Cincinnati dispatches 
describe him as the author of several works on 
phonography, and “an inventor, an architect 
and an authority on wood carving, in which he 
was a rare artificer,” and also as “the original 
inventor of the electro process of relief engrav- 
ing.” Among his best-known literary and edu- 
cational productions were his “Life of Sir Isaac 
Pitman,” “A Plea for American Decorative 
Art” and “A Plea for Alphabetical Reform.” 

Mr. Pitman was the official stenographer of 
the Department of Justice of the United States 
for reporting the Kuklux trials at Columbia, 
S. C., in the winter of 1872. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller severed his relations 
with the University of Chicago in December, 
celebrating his withdrawal with a gift of $10,- 
000,000, which makes a total of $35,000,000 
he has contributed to the university since 1889. 
Of the last gift, Mr. Rockefeller requires that 
$1,500,000 shall be spent for a chapel to be the 
chief architectural feature of the campus, for 
the purpose of emphasizing the religious object 
of the university. 


E Pluribus Unum 


Tho many and bright are the stars that appear 
In that flag by our country unfurled, 

And the stripes that are swelling in majesty 

* there 

Like a rainbow adorning the world— 

Their light is unsullied as those in the sky, 
By a deed that our fathers have done, 

And they’re linked in as true and as holy a tie 
In their motto of “Many in One.” 

—GEORGE W. CUTTER. 


Vegetable Dyes for Rugs 
A law has gone into effect which forbids 
weavers of rugs in Persia to use aniline dyes. 
Formerly all Oriental rugs were colored with 


vegetable dyes. In recent years German chem- 
ical dyes have been substituted, and tho these 
are cheaper it is believed that they are far 
inferior. Persia sends $4,000,000 worth of rugs 
a year to other countries. A large share go to 
Turkey and Russia, to be sold under other 
names. 





Cheerful Confidences 


Some John Finleyisms 


Another man who was lured off East was 
John Finley. I am still out here among the 
folks that used to know John in the earlier days. 
The chances are that he is just as much a be- 
liever in optimistic mesmerism in New York 
as he was in Illinois. It’s a great scheme. You 
simply make everybody you come in contact 
with believe that you believe he has more good 
in him than anything else. You know, this is 
actually true; everybody really is more good 
than bad; but the bad always seems to show 
more. The ordinary person sees it more plainly 
and either criticises it or keeps still. 

Now, Finley either instinctively or purposely 
doesn’t see the bad. Most of us in the teaching 
business want to correct someone all the time. 
The superintendent going thru the schools, the 
principal going thru the classes, looks out for 
errors and correct them. The supervisor gets 
what the psychologists call a reaction to error. 
You show him a piece of work and instantly 

_some mistake in it catches his eye. He learns 
to pride himself upon his acuteness in this re- 
gard. If you contract the disease, superintend- 


entitis, you can’t enjoy life any more, because 
you have to be setting the world right all the 


time. 

When Superintendent X——, out here, died, 
a few years ago, one of the teachers exclaimed, 
“So the good man has gone! But he won’t be 
happy ; he won’t like God.” 

It doesn’t pay, this looking for faults. It gets 
us so sharpened for them that we see nothing 
else. I have seen bright girls take up teaching 
and get into the paper-marking habit. They 
get a blue pencil and set out to teach composi- 
tion-writing by correcting errors. The more 
papers they mark the more of the blue they ab- 
sorb, until in a little while what was a fresh, 
blooming, hopeful girl is a hopelessly carping 
critic. Such a teacher never teaches the art of 
writing. All the associations of her children 
with the written page are unpleasant ones. 
Soon:her children will write only under compul- 
sion. The best essays in our high school are 
written by the youngest pupils. The more we 
correct children the more we repress them, un- 
til, in a little while, they cannot write at all. 

Now Finley has the positive non-negative 
theory. Perhaps he got it from Phillips 
Brooks, who preached a remarkable sermon on 
it. He demonstrated that even if you got all 
one’s faults corrected you would then have only 
zero. But if you set your attention to culti- 
vating excellencies you use no more energy but, 
while you are building up merit, the defects are, 
without attention, disappearing. 

You build up good by praise and encourage- 
. ment. These are positive forces. Their exer- 
cise by you brightens your eye, trains your 
smile, quickens your blood-circulation, promotes 


digestion and enhances your health, your beauty 
and your happiness. It’s the easiest way there 
is to teach; it’s the most economical way there 
is to get good out of a corps of teachers. 

That is the largest factor in Finley’s remark- 
able rise. He is simply and sincerely sure that. 
you want to do your best, and he is the most 
pleased person in the world at your success. 
Finley has cultivated encouragement until it is 
a gift. He has not invented any new methods 
of teaching or administration so far as I can 
find out. He does better than that; he tells his 
people to use their own methods and to change 
them as often as they need to in order to keep 
themselves fresh and interested. He has the 
remarkably good sense to be delighted at the 
success of those under him. Time and again 
have I seen little big men in high educational 
places preventing subordinates from getting 
recognition, for fear that some of the glory of 
the great “I am” might be dimmed. How many 
superintendents have I seen afraid of their asso- 
ciates! How many of our little towns show an 
enmity between the high-school principal and 
the superintendent! How many principals be- 
little the ambitious teachers in the ranks! 

Go to, gentlemen. That sort of thing never 
resulted in anything but rancor, hate, indiges- 
tion, insomnia, bad breath and ultimate degra- 
dation of the head man. I can count off on my 
fingers nine cases of it within the year. But 
you show me a superintendent or a principal 
who is known to be actively looking for good 
and praising it, who never lets a man or woman 
leave his presence without having self-respect, 
hope and enthusiasm heightened; you show me 
a man like that and I’ll prove to you that he is, 
as Epictetus was wont to say, serene, free from 
perturbations, strong in his manhood. He 
needs no javelins of the Moors to guard him, 
nor any bow, nor any quiver of poisoned ar- 
rows; and you, O Fuscus, know that to be a fact. 

It’s so with a teacher, isn’t it? Here is Jenny 
Blair. The world looks good to her. Every 
little devil in the sixth grade, she knows, has 
good in him. The first day they are dumped 
into her room she has ’em sized up. Thirty-five 
are easy. She has spotted the other five. So 
have you on the first day; so have I. But pos- 
sibly we set about breaking them in by letting 
them know our power. Some can work it that 
way, but it uses un a lot of vital juice. Jenny 
simply uses the John Finley-Phillips Brooks- 
Abraham Flexner-Francis Parker method. She 
believes in each one of the five; she gets each 
one doing something worth while for HER. In 
a week she has them eating out of her hand. 
I never knew a school without a John Finley or 
a Jenny Blair in it. 

If we weren’t so blind and stupid, every 
teaching corns would be entirely composed of 
Finleys and Blairs. 

THE CHEERFUL CONFIDANT. 
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Resume of United States History for 
the Year 1910 


By MAuD ELMA KINGSLEY 


A. Political Events 


THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENT IN THE HIs- 


TORY OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
YEAR 1910. 


1. The Political Upheaval. 
a. Its Character. 


(1) Gave the Democratic Party a major- 
ity in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

(2) Deprived the Republican Party of 
the unchecked control of the na- 
tional Government, which it has 
held for the past twelve years. 


b. Its Significance. 


(1) Such an upheaval coming in a year 
of profound peace, bountiful har- 
vests, and general prosperity indi- 
cates a widespread public interest 
in the problems of government, 
unusual in American politics. 


c. Its Effect. 


(1) It has given rise to an unusual 
amount of really useful political 
discussion. 


d. The Questions Discussed. 


(1) Those Relating to the Tariff. 
(a) Character of the Discussion. 

In the discussion of the Tariff, little 
attention has been given to the 
general arguments for and 
against the system of levying du- 
ties on imports for the advantage 
of the American producers. The 
contest has raged over the partic- 
ular merits and demerits of the 
Tariff Act of 1909, known as 

(b) The Payne-Aldrich Law. 

1! When, in the spring of 1909, the Re- 
publican majority in Congress set 
to work to frame a new tariff to 
replace the Dingley Law of 1897, 
which was admittedly obsolete, 
many Republicans and High Pro- 
tectionists hoped that many of the 
old protective duties would be 
found unnecessary. The repeal of 
these unnecessary duties would, it 
was believed, remove from the 
tariff the reproach of fostering 
monopoly, which has, for some 
years, been the strongest argu- 
ment of the opvonents of the pro- 
tective principle. 

2! When the new law was enacted,how- 
ever, it was found that the party 
leaders who had framed it had de- 
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liberately, as it seemed, retained 
the schedules most objectionable 
from this point of view. 

31 The disappointed reformers, there- 
fore, bitterly denounced the new 
tariff. 

a! As an unscientific and haphazard 
measure by which industries were 
protected, not as they deserved, 
but in proportion to the influence 
which they could bring to bear on 
Congress. 

b! As false to the principle of protec- 
tion in that it retained protective 
duties on articles which were 
known to be produced in the 
United States as cheaply as any- 
where else in the world. 

c! Such duties enabled grasping mon- 
opolies to so increase the cost of 
living that the American wage- 
earner derived no real benefit 
from the higher wages which the 
protective principle was supposed 
to assure to him. 

41 The act was, of course, as warmly 
defended by its framers. They 
asserted 

al That the protective principle de- 

manded that all American pro- 

ducers should have an equal ad- 
vantage in the American market 
over foreign competitors. 

b! That complaint of the high cost of 
living was world-wide and the al- 
legation that any American pro- 
ducers were obtaining an extor- 
tionate profit was unsupported by 
proof. 

That if monopolies and combina- 
tions for the restraint of compe- 
tition did exist, there were laws 
sufficient to break them up, and 
that attacks on the Payne-Aldrich 
Law on this ground were merely 
covert attempts to discredit the 
entire protective system. 

President Taft Adopted the Payne- 
Aldrich Act as an administrative 
measure, 

Thus involving the opponents of 
the Act in a controversy with his 
administration, which they would 
gladly have avoided. 

The President, however, suggested 
the appointment of a non-parti- 
san board of statistical experts to 
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act as the official adviser of Con- 
gress in making future tariff re- 
visions. 
(This suggestion was generally 
welcomed by the opponents of the 
new law, but received very little 
consideration from its more en- 
thusiastic supporters.) 

(2) Those Relating to Political Methods 
and Machinery. 

(a) Practically the same antagonists 
who contended on the Tariff Ques- 
tion faced one another on the 
proposition that the political ma- 
chinery in use in the United 
States was obsolete and unworthy 
of an intelligent democracy. The 
reformers alleged— 

11 That at nearly all elections, the 
choice of the voters was limited 
to two men who had been practi- 
cally designated as candidates by 
self-constituted party leaders. 

2' That in many cases, the candidate 
elected seemed to regard himself 
as responsible only to his party 
leaders, who, in their turn, were 
responsible to nobody. 

3! The reformers demanded 

a! That the system of easily packed 
caucuses and conventions as- 


sembled only to hurrah for can-| 


didates selected beforehand by 
the party leaders be abolished, 
and 

b! That each voter affiliated with a 
party be given an opportunity to 
express his individual preference 
in the selection of party candi- 
dates. 

(b) The supporters of existing condi- 
tions argued 

1' That the system of primary elec- 
tions was cumbersome, expensive, 
and impractical; 

2' That the trouble with the existing 
system was simply that under or- 
dinary political conditions the 
great majority of voters were too 
willing to leave the manipulation 
of necessary party machinery to 
professional politicians ; 

3! All that was needed was an in- 
creased sense of individual re- 
sponsibility in politics. 

(ec) The rules of the National House of 
Representatives were fiercely at- 
tacked by the reformers. They 
asserted 

1' That under the rules, the Speaker of 
the House had been developed 
into a legislative despot. 

2! That the Committee of the House 
dared not report a measure which 
the Speaker ordered them to sup- 
press, while the Speaker himself, 
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thru his personal control of the 
Committee on Rules, could force 
the measures he favored thru the 
House with practically no discus- 
sion. 

(d) The power of the Speaker was de- 
fended on the ground that he sim- 
ply represented the party major- 
ity in the House, which was re- 
sponsible to the country for meas- 
ures enacted. 

(This question was fought out in 
the House itself with the result 
of partial victory for the reform- 
ers, or, as they were unpopularly 
termed, the “insurgents.’’) 

(3) Questions relating to the power of 
organized wealth in politics. 

Note.—The problem of maintaining effective control 
over the gigantic aggregations of capital developed by 
modern business conditions, without injustice and with- 
out discouraging business enterprise, is, possibly, the 
most serious one confronting the American people. 
The problem is world-wide and is more serious in the 
United States than elsewhere merely because nowhere 
else is trading and manufacturing done on so vast a 
scale, and, in no other country, are there vast districts 
absolutely dependent commercially on private transpor- 
tation companies. Many of these Trusts are under- 
going prosecution under the laws forbidding combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. Evidence is accumulating 
that some of them have defrauded the government of 
taxes and duties, by methods of the most petty trick- 
ery; while others have crushed their rivals and war and 
peace with one another like the feudal barons of the 
Middle Ages. 

(a) The great capitalists and managers 
of large business interests were 
not backward in defending them- 
selves against the sweeping de- 
nunciations of their aims and 
methods. Occasioned by the pros- 
ecution of the Criminal Trusts, 
they maintained 

11 That arbitrary interference with 
private business by statute law 
was a revival of one of the worst 
forms of ancient tyranny. 

21 That corporations, like individuals, 
should be free to pursue their 
own interests so long as they kept 
within the bounds of the common 
law. 

(b) They claimed 

1! That already government regulation 
of the railroads had been accepted 
by the public as an indication that 
the earning power of these cor- 
porations was henceforth to be 
limited; and, as a consequence, 
railroad bonds found so poor a 
market that money, needed for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the rail- 
roads as public servants, could not 
be obtained. 

(c) The Leaders of the Republican 
Party of Longest Experience and 
Greatest Influence in Congress 

1! Denied that anything in existing 
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conditions necessitated a depart- 
ure from the traditional party 
policy of promoting the prosper- 

- ity of the country by giving all 
possible government encourage- 
ment to all its business interests, 
impartially. 

21 They claimed 

al That the country was prosperous 
as never before. 

b! That wage-earners and producers 
were never so well rewarded for 
their labor 

c! That the only people who had reason 
to complain of the high cost of 
living were those who wished to 
live on the labor of others with- 
out contributing anything to the 
national wealth. 

d! That the difficulty of dealing with 
the “Trusts” was administrative, 
merely, and could be overcome 
without resorting to the quack 
remedies for imaginary troubles 
which political theorists were of- 
fering so freely. 

(d) The large number of Republicans 
and independent voters (usually 
acting with the Republicans), 
who dissented from this view, 
were represented in Congress by 
a group of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the States of the 
Middle West. 

(These men were, for the most part, 
of limited experience in legisla- 
tion, but were earnest, fearless, 
and aggressive.) 

11 They denounced the new tariff and 
its framers. 

21 They censured President Taft’s ad- 
ministration for weakness in 
yielding to the demands of selfish 
interests that had usurped control 
of the Republican party machin- 
ery and sought by that means to 
rule the country. 

31 The rules of the House of Represen- 
tatives, designed to facilitate 
party control of that branch of 
Congress, were the special object 

- of their attack. 

al With help from the Democratic 
members, they succeeded in limit- 
ing the personal power of the 
Speaker of the House. 

(e) This Contest between the Conserva- 
tive and the Progressive Ele- 
ments of the Republican Member- 
ship was the Leading Feature of 
the Regular Session of Congress. 

11 The Conservative Leaders were sup- 
ported by the majority of the Re- 
publican members. 

2! Thru the urgent insistence of Presi- 
dent Taft, acts were passed to im- 
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prove the system of regulating the 
railroad companies and to estab- 
lish a system of. postal savings 
banks — pieces of legislation 
which were part of the progres- 
sive program and were opposed 
by the extreme Conservatives. 

(f) From Congress, the Dissensions in 
the Republican Party spread to 
the State and Congressional Con- 
ventions. 

11 In many States, a determined effort 
was made to relegate the old 
leaders to the rear. 

21 To remodel the party in accordance 
with progressive ideas. 

a! In some instances that effort was 
successful; in others, it was de- 
feated. 

b! In either case, the contest engen- 
dered a bitterness of feeling 
which boded ill for party success 
in the coming elections. 


I. THE CAMPAIGN AND THE FALL ELECTIONS. 


(1) An important factor in the plans of 
the Republicans for the campaign 
was the attitude of ex-President 
Roosevelt, who, early in the sum- 
mer, returned to the United 
States from Europe, where he had 
received distinguished honors as 
the foremost living American. 

(a) The intense popular interest in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speeches and move- 
ments was regarded as an indica- 
tion that the influence of his per- 
sonality was undiminished by his 
retirement from the Presidency, 
and that he was still the dominat- 
ing figure in American politics. 

(b) The acts and speeches of Mr. Roose- 
velt, during his last term as Presi- 
dent, had ranged him with the 
progressive element of his party 
and he signalized his reappear- 
ance in the field of politics by 
wresting the control of the party 
machinery in his own State of 
New York from the conservative 
leaders. 

(c) He disagreed, however, to some ex- 
tent, with the Western Progres- 
sives as to the immediate neces- 
sity of reopening the tariff ques- 
tion; while his remedy for the 
trust evil—the “New National- 
ism,” as he termed it—which in- 
cluded the absolute control of 
business and financial affairs by 
the Federal Government, involved 
so many practical and constitu- 
tional experiments that it aroused 
the alarm, not only of the great 
corporations, but of business in- 
terests generally. 
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(2) ‘The Democratic Party in the Cam- 


paign. 
(a) The result of the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1908 had left the Demo- 
cratic Party in such a condition 
of defeat and discouragement 
that there seemed no possibility 


of its making a winning fight in: 


1910. 

(b) The Democratic Party, however, has 
always been the special political 
exponent of the ideas of individ- 
ual liberty, practical equality, and 
local independence — ideas _in- 
grained in the American charac- 
ter. In the Southern States, these 
ideas are the mainspring of all 
politics; and, in other sections, al- 
tho their importance may some- 
times be obscured by the discus- 
sion of other questions, they 
always exist; consequently the 
Democratic Party is always to be 
reckoned with. 

(c) Three Main Causes Existed for the 
Lack of Confidence in the Demo- 
cratic Party, which had been so 
decidedly expressed in the eiec- 
tions of 1908. 

11 The connection of the party with 
the discredited doctrine of “free 
coinage of silver.” 

21 The opposition of the party to the 
Protective Tariff System. 

31 The long exclusion of the party, as 
a whole, from power and the con- 
sequent lack of leaders of large 
experience in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. 

(d) Seeing the Republican Party di- 
vided against itself, the Demo- 
cratic leaders set about to prove 
that, under existing conditicns, 
their party was worthy of the 
public confidence which seemed 
likely to be drawn from their op- 
ponents. 

11 “Free Silver” was a forgotten is- 
sue; and the leaders and candi- 
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reforming Democratic adminis- 
tration in New York City; and to 
several Northern States, where 
Democratic Governors were serv- 
ing to the general satisfaction of 
the public. 

(3) Summing-up of the Situation. 

(a) The Conservative Republican Lead- 
ers appealed to the country to 
make no radical changes. 

(b) The Democratis advised trying a 

’ change of men and methods, with 
a promise of lowering the protec- 
tive duties. 

(c) The progressive Republicans and 
ex-President Roosevelt argued 

1! That it was unnecessary for the 
country to deprive itself of the ef- 
ficient service of the Republican 
Party and the benefits of the Pro- 
tective-Tariff System, merely be- 
cause a few party leaders had for- 
feited public confidence. 

(4) The Result of the Election. 

(a) The result of the election was de- 
cidedly in favor of the Democratic 
Party. 

11 Mr. Roosevelt was defeated in New 
York. 

21 The political complexion of the na- 
tional House of Representatives 
was changed from a Republican 
majority of about forty to a Dem- 
ocratic majority of nearly sixty. 

3! So many States were carried by the 
Democrats that the Republicans 
will retain, in the national Sen- 
ate, barely a working majority. 

41 For the next two years 

a! The President will be a Republican. 
b! The House of Representatives will 
be strongly Democratic. 

c! The Senate will be practically evenly 

divided. 

(Under such circumstances, no 
legislation which excites much 
party opposition is likely to be 
enacted into law.) 


B. Events Not Political 


dates who had persuaded the 

party to adopt it quietly vanished I. THE TAKING OF THE FEDERAL CENSUS. 

into obscurity. 1. The taking of the census is a constitu- 
21 The Tariff Question was to be set- tional obligation every ten years, that repre- 

tled by repealing, at once, all sentation in the national House of Representa- 

schedules that could be taken ad- tives may be readjusted to changes in popula- 

vantage of by monopoly, and by tion. 

gradually reducing the protective 2. The census-taking in these days, however, 

duties until the principle of pro- goes far beyond the constitutional obligation of 

tection should be worked out of numbering the people and includes a bewilder- 

the American commercial system ing mass of all kinds of statistical information. 

without sudden or violent change. The actual numbering, however, is of the great- 
(e) The reorganized Democracy was, _ est popular interest. 

moreover, able to point with pride 3. Results of the Census. 

to several Southern States where a. In the United States proper (7.e., ex- 

trust problems had been success- cluding territory dependent on, but 

fully met; to a progressive and not part of, the United States) 
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there are about 92,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

(1) Which is about 16,000,000 or 21 per 
cent more than were found ten years 
ago. 

(2) The rate of gain, tho smaller than in 
the earlier decades of the country’s 
history, was somewhat larger than 
in the decade immediately preced- 
ing. 

(3) It is a matter of congratulation and 
‘some surprise that this great gain is 
so distributed sectionally that the 
geographical center of population 
will be moved but a few miles, and 
the sectional distribution of political 
power scarcely affected. 

(4) Less satisfactory is the evident tend- 
ency of the American people to col- 
lect in large commercial and manu- 
facturing cities. 

(a) It would seem that this generation 
of Americans is turning away from 
the soil, as former generations 
turned from the sea; and that this 
country, with vast agricultural re- 
sources still undeveloped, is delib- 
erately adopting the industrial sys- 
tem which Nature has forced on 
some of the crowded nations of 
Europe. 

(5) The gain in population, altho balanced 
sectionally, is very unevenly distrib- 
uted among the States. 

(a) Being almost wholly confined to the 
States which contain important in- 
dustrial and commercial centers. 

(b) It is now for Congress to decide 

whether to. provide the increased 
representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to which the growing 
States are entitled, at the expense 
of the States which have lagged be- 
hind in growth; or, by increasing 
the membership of the House, to 
avoid reducing the representation 
of any State. 


II. THE PANAMA CANAL. 


1. It is a matter for national gratification 
that the Panama Canal, the great- 
est engineering operation of mod- 
ern times, and the greatest busi- 
ness enterprise ever administered 
directly by any government, is now 
fairly on the way to completion. 

a. Some solution has been found for all 
the important engineering prob- 
lems. 

b. What remains to be done is merely so 
much labor. 

3. Two Questions of Administrative Policy 
are now before Congress for Deci- 
sion. 

a. The commercial question of whether or 
not the canal shall be operated at 
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a loss for some years, that business 
may be attracted to the new route 
by low rates. 

b. The other question, of more far-reach- 
ing importance, relates to the in- 
ternational use of the canal. 

(1) There seem to be but two courses 
open to the United States in this 
direction. 

(a) The United States can control] the 
canal and allow other nations the 
use of it, subject to regulations 
which the United States will make 
and enforce. 

(b) Or the United States can ask the na- 
tions of the world to guarantee the 
absolute neutrality of the canal, re- 
serving to itself only the commer- 
cial management of it. 

11 The first proposition involves the 
maintenance of strong military and 
naval forces, not only in the canal 
zone, but also in the adjacent seas 
—a> policy distasteful to many 
Americans. 

21 The second proposition involves ex- 
posure to the risk (in the improb- 
able, perhaps, but not impossible, 
event of war between the United 
States and a great naval power) 
of seeing the canal, which we have 
constructed at such a vast outlay of 
our own money, as free for the 
use of the enemy as for our own 
use. 

4. The disagreeable dilemma which con- 
fronts the United States in con- 
nection with the military defense 
of the Panama Canal makes the 
American People, for the first 
time, really sensible of the weight 
of the burden of war and of the 
fear of war, which is crushing the 
most progressive nations of Eu- 
rope. 

a. The war spirit, however, is so inter- 
woven with existing ideas of na- 
tionality and patriotism that there 
is little hope for its speedy ex- 
tinction. 


THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 
AT THE HAGUE. 


1. The permanent Court of Arbitration, 
which is now, by international 
agreement, maintained at The 
Hague, is a tribunal which cannot 
be ignored in ordinary interna- 
tional disputes. 

a. It is the policy of the United States to 
promote the influence and prestige 
of this Court by all means in its 
power. 

b. During the year, an old and trouble- 
some dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain was ar- 


III. 
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gued before The Hague Tribunal 
and decided. 

(1) The case related to the rights 
claimed by American fishermen on 
the shores of Canada and New- 
foundland, under old _ treaties, 
made when there was no effective 
civil government maintained on 
these shores, where now flourish- 
ing British colonies claim and ex- 
act sovereignty. 

(a) The Court decided, in effect, 

11 That the treaties must be inter- 
preted in accordance with existing 
conditions. 

21 That the rights which the Ameri- 
cans claimed in opposition to un- 
doubted and effective sovereignty 
were not the same as those which 
the treaties had allowed them to 
exercise in a desert. - 

3! That a nation had a right to regard 
its coast as an unbroken line, so 
that bays are national territory, 
altho they may contain water 
which is more than three miles 
from land. 

(The fact that all important points in the 
dispute were decided against the Amer- 
ican claims did not diminish the satis- 
faction with which the decision was re- 
ceived in the United States, as a tri- 
umph of the principle of arbitration.) 


INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


1. The steadily growing influence of the 
United States in Central America and 
along the shores of the Caribbean Sea 
makes for peace in those regions, al- 
tho the infiuence itself is based on a 
growing respect for American mili- 
tary power. 


‘Y. 


Vv. CUBA. 


1. Under its obligations to the United 
States, Cuba has had a year of pros- 
perity, and of peace broken only by 
ordinary political disputes. 


VI. SAN DOMINGO. 


1. American control of the customs revenues 
of San Domingo has given that Re- 
public the longest period of peace in 
all its turbulent history. 

a. A similar arrangement is in process of 
completion with Honduras. 


VII. CENTRAL AMERICAN POLITICS. 


1. The United States Government has an- 
nounced its opposition, on prin- 
ciple, to the form of government 
frequently established in the 
smaller Latin-American Republics, 
under which one man, with the 
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modest title of “President,” is able 
to make himself an _ absolute 
despot. 

a. Such a man is often so intoxicated 
with a power which can only be 
maintained by force, that he over- 
rides international as well as na- 
tional law and becomes a menace 
to international peace. 

(1) Such a ruler was President Castro, 
of whom the United States assisted 
the Venezuelans to rid themselves 
several years ago. 

(2) This year (1910), President Zelaya, 
of Nicaragua, by the barbarous 
execution of two American prison- 
ers of war, gave the United States 
an opportunity to demand that the 
Government of Nicaragua disavow 
his acts. 

Zelaya resigned and went 
exile. 

Diplomatic relations between Nica- 
ragua and the United States were 
not restored until after a revolu- 
tion had driven all the creatures 
and supporters of Zelaya from 
power. 

(3) A revolutionary movement which 
has broken out in Mexico shows 
the dangers attending this form of 
government, even when it is ad- 
ministered in an enlightened and 
progressive manner. 

(a) A new generation has grown up in 
Mexico which has no recollection 
of the miseries from which Presi- 
dent Diaz rescued the country and 
will no longer submit to forcible 
suppression of political opposition. 

(b) With all its wonderful progress in 
other directions, Mexico has devel- 
oped no machinery for self-gov- 
ernment and Diaz and his sup- 
porters can claim no constitutional 
or legal right to the absolute 
power they wield. 

11 Under such circumstances, revolu- 
tion is inevitable; and a long and 
desolating period of anarchy may 
ensue. 


VIII. RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
THE EAST. 


1. Next to Central America, the most impor- 
tant field of American diplomacy 
is now the Far East. - 

a. Since the uprising of the Chinese 
against foreigners, in 1900, which 
necessitated the invasion of north- 
ern China by an_ international 
force in which the United States 
was represented, the utmost efforts 
have been exerted by the United 
States Government to keep the un- 
wieldy and helpless Chinese Empire 


into 
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in a condition to withstand the ef- 
forts of various European and Asi- 
atic powers to carve out for them- 
selves exclusive “spheres of influ- 
ence” in its vast territory. 

b. There are many signs that affairs in 
China are approaching a crisis. 

(1) The misdirected spirit of progress 
and reform which has swept over 
Asia, giving Turkey and Persia 
unworkable systems of constitu- 
tional government, and producing 
dangerous unrest in British India, 
has reached China; and it is likely 
that an attempt will shortly be 
made to rejuvenate the oldest sys- 
tem of government on earth by lib- 
eral injections of the most ad- 
vanced ideas of the political theo- 
rists of Europe. 

(a) Under these circumstances, learn- 
ing that the Chinese Government 
was about to borrow large sums of 
money from European banking 
houses for internal improvements, 
the American State Department in- 
sisted on, and, after considerable 
negotiation, obtained permission 
for American financial institutions 
to share in the loan. 

1! This will enable the United States to 
claim a share in any international 
deliberations that may arise over 
Chinese affairs. 

2. The Philippines. 

a. The year has been one of general tran- 
quillity and prosperity in the Phil- 
ippines. 

(1) The establishment of practical free 
trade with the United States has 
stimulated business and attracted 
the attention of the world’s inves- 
tors to the undeveloped resources 
of the islands. 


IX. Porto RIco. 


1. In Porto Rico, as in the Philippines, eco- 

nomic conditions seem to have finally 

_adjusted themselves to the change 

from European to American control. 

2. The political agitation, which was a dis- 

turbing factor in this island during 

1909, seems to have subsided, tho the 

Porto Ricans still demand American 

citizenship and a territorial form of 
government. 


X. TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT. 


1. The territorial form of government prac- 
tically disappeared from the Continen- 
tal United States with the passage of 
an act of Congress granting statehood 
to New Mexico and Arizona. 

a. The constitutions of the new States 
have yet to be approved, but it is ex- 
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pected that the two new stars will be 
added to the flag in 1911. 


XI. GEOGRAPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC DISCOv- 
ERIES. 


1. No remarkable geographical or scientific 
discoveries have been reported dur- 
ing the year. 

a. Arrangements are being made for an 
American Expedition for the Dis- 
covery of the South Pole, in 1911. 

(In the meantime, two expeditions, one 
British, the other Japanese, are al- 
ready in the field.) 

b. The expedition of ex-President Roose- 
velt to East Africa and the Upper 
Nile reached the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute with a large number of zoolog- 
ical specimens. 

c. The year’s development in the new sci- 
ence of Aviation has been disap- 
pointing. 

(1) Hundreds of daring and skillful en- 
gineers have made this science a 
Bsn 

Many spectacular flights have been 

made and “world’s records” been 

broken. 

(3) But all attempts at development 
along lines of commercial useful- 
ness have been discouraging fail- 
ures. 

d. A notable triumph of’ science over epi- 

demic disease was the prompt sup- 
pression of an incipient epidemic of 
Asiatic cholera which appeared in 
Central and Southern Europe in the 
early fall. 

(1)- Altho thousands of immigrants, from 
the infected districts, passed thru 
the ports of the United States, not a 
single case of the disease was re- 
ported in this country. 


(2) 


XII. CHRONOLOGY. 


1. The year has been remarkable for the 
number of deaths among Americans 
of national reputation. The list in- 
cludes 

. Darius Ogden Mills, banker and philan- 
thropist. 

. Thomas C. Platt and David Bennett 
Hill, noted political leaders. 

. Chief Justice Melville Fuller and Asso- 
ciate Justice David Brewer, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

. Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Mark 
Twain), whose literary fame was 
world-wide. 

. J. Q. A. Ward, sculptor. 

. John La Farge, painter. 

. Julia Ward Howe, author of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

. Mary Baker Eddy, founder of the Chris- 
tian Science Church. 





Memory Gems for February 


(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 


FEBRUARY 1 
In the long vista of the years to roll 
Let me not see my country’s honor fade, 
Oh, let me see our land retain its soul, 
Her pride in freedom and not Freedom’s 
shade. 


FEBRUARY 2 


I may not be a President, 
If thus my life I plan, 
But I’ll be something better still: 
A good and honest man. 
—CLARA J. DENTON. 


FEBRUARY 3 


What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlements, or 
mound, 
Thick wall or moted gate; 
Not cities fair, with spires and turrets 
crowned ; 
‘ But men, high-minded men, 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare main- 
tain; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain. 
—ALCAEUS. 


labored 


FEBRUARY 6 
Tell to the boys the story of Lincoln, 
Tell it to them when early in youth, 
Tell of his struggles for knowledge to fit him, 
Guide him thru manhood in honored truth. 
—C. C. HASSLER. 


FEBRUARY 7 
We'll follow you, e’en to Death’s door, 
Old Flag! 
—HUBBARD PARKER. 


FEBRUARY 8 
Home land and far land and half the world 
around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute, and ripples to 
the sound! 
—W. D. NESBIT. 


FEBRUARY 9 
He was a man 
Who loved his fellows as few can; 
And that he hated every sham— 
Our great, gaunt, patient Abraham. 


| FEBRUARY 10 
He was the South’s child more than of the 
North! 
His soul was not compact of rock and snow, 
But such as old Kentucky’s soil gives forth— 


The splendid race of giants that we know, 
Firm unto friend, and loyal unto foe. 
—HENRY TYRRELL. 


FEBRUARY 13 
And as I think upon it, the best that we can do 
To show our love and honor for a hero brave 
and true, 
Is to resolve together always to be brave, 
To live our very noblest in the land he died to 
save. 
—SIDNEY DAYRE 


FEBRUARY 14 
Good morrow, ’tis St. Valentine’s day, 
All in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your valentine. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


FEBRUARY 15 
Long ago, in our own country, 
When men struggled for the right, 
It was Washington who led them 
Thru the thickest of the fight. 


FEBRUARY 16 
Let independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost; 
Ever grateful for the prize, 
Let its altar reach the skies. 


FEBRUARY 17 
’Twas he who bravely battled 
Until liberty was won, 
Who saved us from the tyrant’s power, 
Our honored Washington. 


FEBRUARY 20 
Washington is our model, 
Straight and strong and brave, 
With eye of light, and frame of might, 
And arm of power to save. 


FEBRUARY 21 


He lives where the banner of freedom’s 
furled, 

The pride of his country, the wealth of 
world. 


FEBRUARY 22 


lirst in war, first in peace, first in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 


FEBRUARY 23 
In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king. 
—THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 
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FEBRUARY 24 Are many, and tender, and true— 
Then with each coming year, They’d not shout for Virgil or Homer 


Whenever shall appear As loud as they’re hailing you. 
That natal sun, 


Will we attest the worth 
Of one true man to earth, FEBRUARY 28 
And celebrate the birth : 
Or Washington A ie food ep on 
GEORGE HowLanp. But to act that each to-morrow 
FEBRUARY 27 Find us farther than to-day. 


The voices that bid you welcome —LONGFELLOW. 
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“I want something different,’ says the sixth and 
seventh grade pupil who thrilled with delight at the 
story of the little hatchet in the first grade, but now 
considers it his duty to regard it as babyish. This 
little take-off, which was adapted from a familiar story, 
delighted such pupils greatly, appeared to them most 
appropriate for the occasion and, we think, detracted 
not at all from the real regard in which the Father of 
His Country is held. 

The mother should be one of the smallest pupils in 
the room, daintily dressed as a “grown-up.” The child 
should be one of the biggest boys—or it may be a girl, 
if a boy will not take it—dressed as a five-year-old. 
The mother is seated, sewing. The child enters crying 
loudly and. dolefully. 


Mother.—What is the matter with mother’s 
little darling? 

Child.—Boo, hoo, hoo! 
bumped my nose. 

Mother.—Never mind! Don’t cry! Come 
here and mother will make it all well. (Child 
comes running up with short steps and mother 
rubs nose with camphor.) There, there! Don’t 
cry any more! Sit right down here on this 
nice little stool and mother will tell you a nice 
story. 

Child.—All wight. (Takes seat on low stool, 
clasps hands and looks up into mother’s face.) 
Go on, mamma. 

Mother. —wWell, once upon a time there was a 
good little boy named George Washington. 

Child.—George who? 

Mother.—George Washington. He was a nice 
little boy just as big as you are. One day his 
father. 

Child.— Whose father? 

Mother.—George Washington’s. 

Child.—Oh! 

Mother.—Yes, George Washington. 
father told him 

Child.—Told who? 

Mother.—Told George. 

Child.—Oh, yes, George. 

Mother.—And he was told 

Child.—George told him? 

Mother.—No, his father told George. 

Child.—Oh! 

Mother.—Yes, he told him to be careful with 
his hatchet. 

Child.—What hatchet? 

Mother.—Why, George’s. 

Child.—Oh! 

Mother.—With the hatchet and not cut him- 
self with it, or drop it in the cistern, or leave 
it out in the grass all night. So George went 
around cutting everything he could reach with 
his hatchet. And at last he came to a splendid 
cherry tree, his father’s favorite, and cut it 
down and—— 

Child.—Who cut it down? 


I stubbed my toe and 





And his 








Washington’s Birthday Dialogue 


By BERTHA E. BUSH, Iowa 
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Mother.—George did. 

Child.—Oh! 

Mother.—But his father came home and saw 
it the first thing, and—— 

Child.—Saw the hatchet? 

Mother.—No, saw the cherry tree. And he 
said, “Who has cut down my favorite cherry 
tree?” 

Child.—What cherry tree? 

Mother.—George’s father’s And everybody 
said ‘they didn’t know anything about it, 
and 

Child—-Anything about what? 

Mother.—The cherry tree. 

Child.—Oh! 

Mother——And George came up and heard 
them talking about it, and he said he cut it 
down. 

Child.—What did he cut it down for? 

Mother.—Just to try his little hatchet. 

Child.—Whose little hatchet? 

Mother.—Why, his own, the one his father 
gave him. © 

Child.—Gave who? 

Mother.—Why, George Washington. 

Child.—Oh! 

Mother.—So George came up and said, ‘“Fa- 
ther, I cannot tell a lie; I-——” 

Child.—Who couldn’t tell a lie? 

Mother.—Why, George Washington. He said 
“Father, I cannot tell a lie It was——” 

Child.—His father couldn’t? 

Mother.—Why, no; George couldn’t. 

Child.—Oh, George! Oh, yes! 

Mother.—‘It was I cut down your cherry 
tree. I did——” 

Child.—His father did? 

Mother.—No, no; it was George said this. 

Child.—Said he cut his father? 

Mother.—No, no, no; said he cut down his 
cherry tree. 

Child.—George’s cherry tree? 

Mother.—No, no, his father’s. 

Child.—Oh! 

Mother.—He said. 

Child.—His father said? 

Mother.—No, no, no! George said, “Father, 
I cannot tell a lie. I did it with my little 
hatchet.” And his father said, ‘“Noble boy! I 
would rather lose a thousand trees than have 

you tell a lie.” 

Child.—George did? 

Mother.—No, his father said that. 

Child.—Said he’d rather have a thousand 
cherry trees? 

Mother.—No, no no; said he’d rather lose a 
thousand cherry trees than—— 

Child.—Said he’d rather George would? 

Mother.—No, said he’d rather he would, than 
have him lie. 

Child.—Oh! 








George would rather have his 
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father lie! (Hand up to ear to listen.) Say, 
ma! There’s Tommy come to play with me. 
I can hear him. Can I go? 

Mother.—Yes, yes, go! (Aside.) How ex- 
hausting it is to tell stories to children! 
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Child (Trotting out).—I’ll tell Tommy the 
story. There was a boy and his father’s name 
was George and he told him to cut down a 
cherry tree, and he said he’d rather tell a thou- 
sand lies than cut down one cherry tree. 


February and Patriotic Quotations 


From a “Grand Army Flag Day” bulletin arranged for the schools of Rhode Island, 
under the Supervision of State Commissioner Walter E. Ranger 


Freedom lives and right shall stand; 
Blood of faith is in the land.—Sidney Lanier. 

Give me liberty or give me death.—Henry. 

Where liberty dwells, there is my country.—Franklin. 

Liberty exists in proportion to a wholesome restraint. 
—Webster. 

Those who deny freedom to others, deserve it not for 
themselves.—Lincoln. 

Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a 
standing army.—Edward Everett. 

Liberty without obedience is confusion, and obedience 
without liberty is slavery.—Penn. 

No man is good enough to govern another man with- 
out that other’s consent.—Lincoln. 

The God who gave us life gave us liberty at the same 
time.—Jefferson. 

God grants liberty only to those who love it, and who 
are always ready to guard and defend it.—Webster. 

The very essence of a free government consists in con- 
sidering offices as public trusts bestowed for the good 
of the country, and not for the benefit of the individual 
or a party.—Calhoun. 


We shall continue as we have begun,—to make these 
people whom Providence has brought within our juris- 
diction feel that it is their liberty and not our power, 
their welfare and not our gain, we are seeking to en- 
hance. Our flag has never waved over any community 
but in blessing.—McKinley. 


I am glad that a system of labor prevails under 
which laborers can strike when they want to, where 
they are not obliged to work under all circumstances; 
and are not tied down and obliged to labor, whether 
you pay them for it or not—I like the system which 
lets a man “quit” when he wants to, and I wish it might 
prevail everywhere.—Lincoln. 


New times demand new manners and new men; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ day were best.—Lowell 


My angel—his name is Freedom. 
Choose him to be your king; 
He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And ’fend you with his wing.—Emerson. 
With malice toward none, with charity for all.— 
Lincoln. 
Mercy brings richer rewards than strict. justice.— 
Lincoln. 
America! half-brother of the world! with something 
good and bad of every land.—Bailey. 


I am not bound to win but I am bound to be true— 
I am not bound to succeed but I am bound to live up to 
what light I have—I must stand with anybody that 
stands right: stand with him while he is right and part 
with him when he goes wrong.—Lincoln. 

Surely here—here in the homes of the people—is 
lodged the ark of the covenant of my country. Here 
is its majesty and its strength. Here the beginning 
of its power and the end of its responsibility. The home 
is the source of our national life. Back of the National 
Capitol and above it stands the home. Back of the 
President and above him stands the citizen. What 
the home is, this and nothing else will the Capitol be. 
What the citizen wills, this and nothing else will the 
President be.—Grady. 

Our fathers’ God, from out whose hand 

The centuries fall like grains of sand, 

We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for ‘the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one.—Whittier. 


One country, one constitution, one destiny.— Webster. 


There never was a good war or a bad peace.— 
Franklin. 

It cannot be denied that with America a new era 
commences in human affairs.—Webster. 

The United States are deemed all the world over to 
be preéminently the land of equality.—Bryce. 

The people’s government, made for the people, made 
by the people, and answerable to the people-—Webster. 


Here’s to all the good people, wherever they may be, 
Who have grown in the shade of the liberty tree— 
Holmes. 

Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world and tthe child of the skies.— 
Dwight. 

The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.—Lincoln. 


The silken folds that twine about us here, for all 
their soft and careless grace, are yet as strong as hooks 
of steel. They hold together a united people and a 
great nation. The South says to the North, as simply 
and as truly as was said three thousand years ago in 
that far-away meadow by the side of the mystic sea: 
“Thy people shall be my people, and thy God, my God.” 
—Watterson. 





Revolutionary Girls 
A Washington’s Birthday Exercise for Seven Girls 
By BERTHA E. BusH, Iowa 


CHARACTERS 
Abigail Deborah 
Rebecca Elizabeth 
Caroline Frances 

Georgiana. 

Scene.—An old-fashioned room in which seven girls 
are working for the Revolutionary soldiers. Caroline 
is knitting, Abigail sewing, Georgiana cutting patch- 
work and Frances sewing the pieces together, Eliza- 
beth scraping lint, Rebecca cutting stars for a flag and 
Deborah sewing stripes together. All the girls should 
wear old-fashioned costumes and Elizabeth’s dress 
should be black. 

Abigail (Pushing her sewing impatiently 
aside and going to a window).—Oh, dear me, 
it’s a beautiful day! How I’d like to be out in 
it. Say, girls, don’t you wish we could go off 
to the woods instead of sitting here at this tire- 
some work? 

Caroline.-—Yes, I do! I’m tired of knitting 
old blue socks. It seems as if Brother Benja- 
min never wore out so many in his life before. 
This makes six pairs I have knit this winter, 
and goodness knows how many more I’!l have 
to do. It’s in-ter-min-a-ble. 

Georgiana.—It’s no worse than this. I hate 
cutting patchwork. 

Frances.—And I hate sewing patchwork to- 
gether. 

Rebecca.—Well, I do think that cutting out 
stars and sewing them in is the worst work in 
the world. Cutting patchwork is nothing to it. 
You have to be so particular with each one. 

Deborah.—It isn’t a bit harder than sewing 
these stripes together. Each one has to be felled 
down to the next and it’s a dreadful job. 

Abigail—We have all complained except 
Elizabeth. She just sits and scrapes lint as if 
her life depended on it. What are you think- 
ing about, Elizabeth, to make you so quiet? 

Elizabeth (Slowly).—I didn’t mean to be 
quiet. I was just busy. I knew that this lint 
would be needed to put on some of our soldier 
boys’ wounds pretty soon. I—I was thinking 
—that I would be glad if I had a soldier brother 
to knit socks for. (Breaks into a sob, covers 
her face for a moment, then sits up very 
straight and goes to work faster than ever.) 

Georgiana (Aside to Frances) .—Her brother 
was killed in the battle of Princeton. 

Caroline (Rising and coming over to Eliza- 
beth remorsefully).—We didn’t mean a word 
we said, Elizabeth. We didn’t really. We like 
to work for the soldiers. I don’t care if Benja- 
min wears out a dozen pairs of socks this 
winter. 

Rebecca.—Poor boys! 


They cannot help 
wearing them out. Their boots are so worn and 
ragged that they might almost as well be march- 
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ing barefoot. Cousin Jim said that all the snow 
and rough, frozen ground around their camp 
was tracked with blood-marks. Let’s hurry up 
with this flag, Deborah, so that we can knit 
some socks, too. 

Deborah.—Yes, let’s hurry up. But I believe 
our boys would rather have the flag than the 
socks. They are so fond of it. 

Georgiana.—Brave boys! And they need 
quilts just as much. A good many of them 
haven’t even a blanket to cover them at night. 
Let’s hurry, Frances, too. 

All go to work very fast. 

Frances (With a little sigh).—Of course, we 
all love to work for our soldiers. But it is a lit- 
tle hard to stay in and work all this nice day. 

Elizabeth.—Oh, don’t say so, Frances. It is 
more pleasure to work for our soldier boys than 
to play. Let us talk about the most interesting 
things we know and the time won’t seem so 
long. 

Rebecca.—I think the flag is the most inter- 
esting. My Aunt Betsey Ross told me all about 
it. She made the first one, you know. Wash- 
ington designed it. Congress voted to adopt it. 
It was on the fourteenth day of June. 

Abigail.—_Wouldn’t it be funny if the people 
who live after us should celebrate that day for 
flag day? 

All (Laughing).—Wouldn’t it? 

Deborah.—Tell us some more about the flag, 
Rebecca. - 

Rebecca.—The reason why they chose the 
stars and stripes was because they were on the 
coat-of-arms of the Washington family. There 
are thirteen of each because there are just thir- 
teen colonies—States, I mean. They say that 
if we ever add another State to our Union we 
will add another star to our flag. 

Georgiana.—Do you suppose it could be pos- 
sible that we should ever have another State? 
Wouldn’t it be strange if we should ever have 
as many as twenty stars? 

Abigail—Oh, no! We could never have so 
many States as that! Why, where should we 
get them? 

Caroline-—Some one called General Washing- 
ton by a queer name yesterday. Somebody said 
he was the Father of His Country. 

Deborah.—That is queer. Why should Gen- 
eral Washington be called the Father of His 
Country any more than General Wayne or Ar- 
nold or Samuel Adams or Benjamin Franklin 
or any of those people? 

Elizabeth (Softly.) ——My brother always said 
that if our country was made independent it 
would be General Washington who did it. 

Abigail.—My father says that Washington 
is the most skilful general in this country. 
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Caroline——I should say so. You ought to 
hear my grandfather talk. He says that Wash- 
ington is the most wonderful general who ever 
directed an army. Any other leader would have 
been utterly crushed by the battle of Long Is- 
land. But Washington managed the retreat 
from it so well that it stood the enemy off as 
well as a victory would have done. Why, Corn- 
wallis was so sure that he had conquered the 
Americans that he was packing up his trunks to 
go home. 

Frances.—He thought he would stay a little 
longer after Washington had crossed the Dela- 
ware and captured a thousand Hessians on 
Christmas night. 

Georgiana.—I should say he might be called 
the Father of His Country when he could make 
such a fine Christmas present to it as a thou- 
sand Hessians! 

Elizabeth—Oh, what a night that was! 
Don’t you remember how it stormed? And the 
river was so full of floating ice that it was as 
much as our soldiers’ lives were worth to try 
to get across it. They didn’t get over till three 
o’clock in the morning. 

Abigail—I should think they would have 
been so cold and worn out that they couldn’t go 
another step. But then it was a good night to 
capture the enemy. Almost anybody could have 
been captured in a warm bed that night. 
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Caroline.—Cornwallis thought the sound of 
his guns was thunder. He could not believe that 
an army could get over there. 

Frances.—He said, “We have run down the 
old fox and will bag him in the morning.” But 
he never bagged Washington and he never will. 

Rebecca.—Girls, our flag is finished. Let us 
hold it up and all sing our flag song. 

SONG. 
Tune: “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
We have joined our stripes, rosy red and snowy 
white, 

Our stars in their fair field of blue, 

And with hearts of love here we bring our ban- 
ner bright. 

’Tis a flag to lead our heroes brave and true. 

CHORUS 
Hail our country’s banner! 
Oh, hail our banner bright! 
May its colors fly as a sign of victory 
In the fields where heroes battle for the right. 


Oh, its stripes are red; ’tis a sign of what we 
give, 
For redly the life-blood has flowed. 
Oh, its stars shine white, but the love of liberty 
More pure and white in hero hearts has 
glowed. 
CHORUS 
Hail our country’s banner, etc. 








Bess Brucevleave and. 
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Evangeline 


In Prologues and Nine Scenes 
By GUSTAVE BLUM and E. FERN HAGUE 
(Continued from the January SCHOOL JOURNAL) 


Scene Two 


(Discovered upon settle, seated—Evangeline and 
Bellefontaine.) 
Bellefontaine. 
The day is come and our friends will soon be here to 
make merry. 
Thronged are the streets with people, and noisy 
groups at the house-doors 
Sit in the cheerful sun and rejoice and gossip to- 
gether. 
Every house is an inn, where all are welcomed and 
feasted; 
For, with us simple people, who live like brothers 
together, 
All things are held in common, and what one has 
is another’s. 
Evangeline. 
How happy I am, I cannot tell in words, yet I wish my 
Happiness were everlasting! 
Bellefontaine. 
And wherefore not so, dear daughter? 
Evangeline. 
I know I have no reason to think otherwise, and yet 
somehow I feel heavy here. (Indicating heart.) 
Bellefontaine. 
Nothing more. But here come our friends. 
(Enter Leblanc, Michael, men, women and children.) 


Bellefontaine. 

Welcome! Welcome, my friends! 

make merry! 

(Bellefontaine and Evangeline greet the guests smil- 
ingly, and Father Felician passes among them with a 
pleasant word for all. The guests make merry and eat 
and drink. Basil, Bellefontaine and Leblanc sit chat- 
ting down stage R. Enter Michael, the Fiddler, He 
plays. There is laughing and applause. Eight chil- 
dren give a folk dance. Evangeline and Gabriel occupy 
the center of the stage. In the midst of this merriment 
a bell ringing loudly is heard. Basil, Bellefontaine and 
Leblanc rise.) 

Basil (Raising his hands). 

Stop all merriment. (Sarcastically.) 

We are not our own masters, it seems. 

cease in our pleasures 

And hurry to the church, for it is the King who 

bids us. 

Let us away and see what new thing is demanded. 

(All the men rush out R., leaving Evangeline and the 

women. ) 


Gather round and 


We must 


Evangeline (Looking R). 
Ah, see! There they go, with the guard marching 
proudly among them! 
They have all entered the sacred portal of the church 
and left us here alone. 
(Drum beat is heard.) 
The sound of the brazen drum echoes from ceiling 


and casement, 





In friendly contention 


The old men laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful maneuvrre.” 
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But echoes a moment only, see the ponderous portal 
closes slowly, 

And the crowds in silence await the will of the 
soldiers. 


Scene Three 

(The menrushin. There is a general commotion, etc. 
Basil is conspicuous. Enter soldiers, followed by the 
Commander. The Commander opens the Royal Com- 
mission with seal.) 

Commander. 
You are convened this day by His Majesty’s order. 
Clement and kind has he been; but how you have 
; answered his kindness 

Let your own hearts reply! 

and my temper 

Painful the task is I do, which to you I know must 

be grievous. 

Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our 

monarch: 

Namely, that all your lands and dwellings, and cattle 

of all kinds 

Forfeited be to the crown; and that you yourselves 

from this province 

Be transported to other lands. 

dwell there 

Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable 

people! 

Prisoners now I declare you, for such is his Majesty’s 

pleasure! 

(Silence at first. Then murmurs grow louder and 
louder. Then all the men, lead by Basil, run to the 
door.) 

Basil. 
They have locked us in! We are caught like rats in 


a trap. 
(There is general confusion.) 
Basil (Above the confusion). 
Down with the tyrants of England! 
sworn them allegiance! 
Death to these foreign soldiers who seize our homes 
and our harvests! 


(A soldier strikes Basil and he falls. 
commotion. ) 


(Enter suddenly from the chapel Father Felician. He 
crosses quickly to C. stage.) 


To my natural make 


God grant you may 


We have never 


There is a 


Felician. 
What is this that ye do, my children? What mad- 
ness has seized you? 
Forty years of my life I have labored among you, 
and taught you, 
Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another! 
Is this the fruits of my toils, of my vigils and pray- 
ers and privations? 
Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of-love and 
forgiveness? 
This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would 
you profane it 
Thus with violent deeds of hearts overflowing with 
hatred? 
Let us repeat that prayer when the wicked assail us, 
Let us repeat it now and say, “O Father, forgive 
them!” 
in (All bow their heads in grief.) 
Father, forgive them! 
(All sink to their knees.) 


(Music, softly. All rise and face the R. Father Fe- 


lician raises his hands in blessing.) 
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Scene Four 

(Discovered—Evangeline alone, shading her eyes to- 

ward the R.) 
Evangeline. 

The level rays of the sun that descend 

Lights the village street with mysterious splendor, 

and roofs each 

Peasant’s cottage with golden thatch and emblazons 
its windows 

Long within has the snow-white cloth been spread on 
the table; 

There stands the wheaten loaf and the honey fra- 
grant with wild flowers; 

There stands the tankard of ale, and the cheese 
brought fresh from the dairy; 

And at the head of the board the great armchair of 
my father. 

Thus do I wait at the door, as the sunset 

Throws the long shadows of trees o’er the broad 
ambrosial meadows. 

Ah! on my spirit within a deeper shadow has fallen, 

And from the fields of my soul a fragrance celestial 
ascends; 

Charity, meekness, love and hope and forgiveness and 
patience, 

I shall try again. 

(Exit Evangeline. 

One Woman. 

Four times the sun has risen and set and we are 
left to tend our household duties alone. Our 
children’s feet are weary. 

(Re-enter Evangeline.) 


Enter women and children.) 


Evangeline. 

Empty and drear is each room, and haunted with 
-_phantoms of terror. 

Sadly echoes my foot on the stair and the floor of my 
chamber. or 

In the dead of night I heard the disconsolate rain fall 

Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore tree by 
the window. 

Keenly the lightning flashed, and the voice of the 
echoing thunder 

Told me that God was in Heaven and governs the 
world He created! 

Then I remembered the tale I heard of the justice of 
Heaven. 

Soothed was my troubled soul, and I peacefully slum- 
bered till morning. 

Second Woman. 

Do you know that this is already the fifth day our 
men are imprisoned in the church? It is a trick 
to break their spirit! 

First Woman. 

Look! Over the yellow fields, in the silent and 
mournful procession, 

Come from the neighboring haunts and farms the 
Acadian women, 

Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to 
the seashore, 

Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their 
dwellings 

Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road 
and the woodland. 

Close at their sides their children run, and urge on 
the oxen, 
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While in their little hands they clasp the fragments 

of playthings. 
Third Woman. 

Piled in confusion lie the household goods of the 
peasants. 

All day long between the shore and the ships the 
boats ply, 

Loaded down the wains come laboring down from the 
village. 

(Drum-beat is heard cff-stage, R.) 
Evangeline (Looking R). 

See! Thither the women and children throng! 

On a sudden the church doors open, and forth come 
the guard, 

And look! marching in gloomy procession, follow our 
long-imprisoned Acadians! 

Even as Pilgrims who journey afar from their homes 
and their country, 

Sing as they go, and in singing forget they are weary 
and way worn. 

(Enter Soldiers, followed by young men and Gabriel, 
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and then by the old men and Basil and Bellefontaine. 
All are singing—) 
O God, the Father Almighty! O Inexhaustible Foun- 
tain! 
Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission 
and patience! 
(Bellefontaine rests upon a stone and Evangeline 
runs to him.) 
Evangeline. 
Ah, do not worry, dear father, all will yet be well. 
(Bellefontaine shakes his head.) 
Evangeline. \ 
Let me bring you food, for you must be hungry! 
(Bellefontaine buries his head in his hands.) 
Evangeline. 
Come, we will go and live together with Basil and 
Gabriel and shall be happy once more. 
(Evangeline kneels beside her father. Enter Father 
Felician.) 
Felician. 
How haggard and hollowed and wan he looks without 
either thought or emotion. 
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But see! Naught but disorder prevails, and the tu- 
mult and stir of embarking. 
Busily ply the freighted boats; and in confusion _ 
Wives are torn from their husbands, and mothers, 
too late, saw their children 
Leave the land, extending their arms, with wildest 
entreaties. 
So into separate ships have Basil and Gabriel been 
carried, 
While on shore in despair you cling to your father. 
(Evangeline looks up.) 
Felician. 
Benedicite! 
(There is a silence. 
Felician. 
But look! Suddenly from the south rises a light, as 
in autumn the blood-red 
Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er the 
horizon, 
Titan-like, stretches its hundred hands upon moun- 
tains and meadows, 
Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge 
shadows together. 
Broader and ever broader it gleams on the roofs of 
the village, 
Gleams on the sky and the sea, and the ships that 
lay in the roadstead. 


Evangeline bows her head.) 


Fair Play 

The cry for fair play or justice is, like the 
craving for affection, one of the strongest pas- 
sions of the human heart. We want to treat 
others justly and be treated justly by them. 
We are willing to bear any punishment, justly 
inflicted, and to go thru a fiery furnace in the 
name of justice, but our hearts rebel at an act 
of injustice and sink into pessimism and cyni- 
cism when the world itself seems to disregard 
the demand that virtue shall be rewarded and 
vice punished. So it is with children. They 
sometimes mistake justice as “two for me and 
one for you,” but the demand, however preju- 
diced, is none the less strong. 

By fair play or justice we mean action that 
comes within the letter of the law. To play 
fair in a game we must obey the rules of the 
game. To act justly in life, we must render 
unto each man that which is his due. Justice, 
however, cannot be too narrowly interpreted. 
In a game the weak are given a handicap. It 
is not considered fair to put strength against 
weakness on equal terms. In life, in rendering 
justice we treat men not only as by their acts 
they deserve to be treated, but according to 
their ability, their intuitions, and their need. 
To treat a child justly, for example, we do not 
give him what he deserves, but what his condi- 
tion calls for. An infant who has done noth- 


*All rights reserved. 
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Columns of shining smoke rise up, and flashes of 
flame are 
Thrust thru their folds and withdrawn, like the quiv- 
ering hands of a martyr. 
(Evangeline rises from her father’s side and stands 
near Father Felician.) 
Felician. 
Look how the wind seizes the gleeds, and the burning 
thatch, and, uplifting them, 
Whirls them aloft thru the air, at once from a hun- 
dred house-tops 
Starts the sheeted smoke with the flashes of flame 
intermingled. 
We shall behold no more our homes in the village of 
Grand-Pre! 
(Bellefontaine falls quietly lifeless and Evangeline 
. kneels and sobs over his body.) 
Felician. 
Alas, thy poor father! 
Let us bury him by the sea. When a happier season 
Brings us again to our shores shen: the unknown 
land of our exile, . 
Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the 
churchyard. 


( Both bow their heads. 
(To be continued in the March number) 


Sacred music plays. ) 


Salem, Massachusetts 





ing to earn food, clothing, shelter, and loving 
care is not justly treated unless he has at least 
the bare necessities of life given him. Fair 
play or justice has, therefore, a twofold mean- 
ing,—a return to a person adequate to his 
desert; a distribution or treatment according 
to need. 

To be just, the balance must be found be- 
tween all interests. Every person, every prob- 
lem, in a situation, every opinion, must be con- 
sidered and given each its due weight. For this 
reason unselfishness and tolerance are inherent 
characteristics of all just persons. A selfish 
man does not see the other person’s side to a 
question, so his conduct is out of balance. An 
intolerant person has an exaggerated idea of 
the importance of his own opinions, contrasted 
with those of other persons, so he cannot be 
fair in his decisions. 

Contrasted with justice is mercy. We act 
justly when we do that which, according to 
custom, convention and understood agreement, 
is right We act mercifully when we, in kind- 
ness, do more than the situation demands. 
Justice says an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth, but mercy would forego punishment, 
and lavish kindness on the undeserving. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

When does a person play fair in a game? 
Is it right for one person to make a new rule 
for a game without the consent of the other 
players? 
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What is a fair way of treating a younger 
and a weaker person in running a race? 

What is meant by fair play? 

Who has to be thought of in playing fair? 

Why cannot a selfish person be just? 

STORY 

Of all the stories that contain a good situa- 
tion upon which to base a discussion of justice, 
perhaps the best one is that of the famous 
quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon in 
the Iliad. Here we have two men intolerant 
of each other, Agamemnon failing to show con- 
sideration for the services of Achilles and self- 
ishly appropriating his property, and Achilles 
failing to honor his chief. 

It will be remembered that the cause of the 
war was the abduction of Helen, wife of Mene- 
laus, and that Agamemnon, the ruler of the 
Greeks, gathered his forces and laid siege to 
Troy, to which city Paris had carried Helen. 
The siege had been held many years when the 
quarrel occurred. The trouble came about in 
this way: Two women, taken on a foraging ex- 
pedition, had been given as slaves, one to Aga- 
memnon and the other to Achilles. The father 
of Agamemnon’s slave, however, was a priest 
to Apollo. The priest prayed to his god to 
. avenge the insult, and Apollo, in answer to the 
prayer, sent a fearful plague upon the Greeks. 
The mules and dogs were the first to suffer, and 
then the men. To take off the curse Agamem- 
non was finally persuaded to give up his slave. 
With bitter words he reluctantly did so, threat- 
ening meantime to appropriate the slave given 
to Achilles. 

Agamemnon, speaking of the slave, says: 
“Yet will I give her back, if that be best; 

For gladly would I see my people saved 

From this destruction. Let meet recompense, 

Meantime, be ready, that I be not left, 

Alone of all the Greeks, without my prize. 

That were not seemly. All of you perceive 

That now my share of spoil has passed from me.” 
To him the great Achilles, swift of foot, 

Replied: “Renowned Atrides, greediest 

Of men, where wilt thou that our noble Greeks 

Find other spoil for thee, since none is set 

Apart, a common store? The trophies brought 

From towns which we have sacked have all been 

shared 

Among us, and we could not without shame 

Bid every warrior bring his portion back. 

Yield, then, the maiden to the god, and we, 

The Achaians, freely will appoint for thee 

Threefold. and fourfold recompense, should Jove 

Give up to sack this well-defended Troy.” 

Then the king Agamemnon answered thus:— 
“Nay, use no craft, all valiant as thou art, 
Godlike Achilles; thou hast not the power 
To circumvent nor to persuade me thus. 

Think’st thou that, while thou keepest safe thy prize, 
I shall sit idly down, deprived of mine? 

Thou bid’st me give the maiden back. ’T is well, 

If to my hands the noble Greeks shall bring 

The worth of what I lose, and in a shape 

That pleases me. Else will I come myself, 
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And seize and bear away thy prize, or that 

Of Ajax or Ulysses, leaving him 

From whom I take his share with cause for rage. 

Another time we will confer of this. 

Now come, and forth into the great salt sea 

Launch a black ship, and muster on the deck 

Men skilled to row, and put a hecatomb 

On board, and let the fair-cheeked maid embark, 

Chryseis. Send a prince to bear command,— 

Ajax, Idomeneus, or the divine 

Ulysses;—or thyself, Pelides, thou 

Most terrible of men, that with due rites 

Thou soothe the anger of the archer-god.” 
Achilles the swift-footed, with stern look, 

Thus answered: “Ha, thou mailed in impudence 

And bent on lucre! Who of all the Greeks 

Can willingly obey thee, on the march, 

Or bravely battling with the enemy? 

I came not to this war because of wrong 

Done to me by the valiant sons of Troy. 

No feud had I with them; they never took 

My beeves or horses, nor, in Phthia’s realm, 

Deep-soiled and populous, spoiled my harvest fields. 

For many 4 shadowy mount between us lies, 

And waters of the wide-resounding sea. 

Man unabashed! we follow thee that thou 

Mayst glory in avenging upon Troy 

The grudge of Menelaus and thy own, 

Thou shameless one! and yet thou hast for this 

Nor thanks nor care. Thou threatenest now to take 

From me the prize for which I bore long toils 

In battle; and the Greeks decreed it mine. 

I never take an equal share with thee 

Of booty when the Grecian host has sacked 

Some populous Trojan town. My hands perform 

The harder labors of the field in all 

The tumult of the fight; but when the spoil 

Is shared, the largest share of all is thine, 

While I, content with little, seek my ships, 

Weary with combat. I shall now go home 

To Phthia; better were it to return 

With my beaked ships; but here, where I am held 

In little honor, thou wilt fail, I. think, 

To gather, in large measure, spoil and wealth.” 
Him answered Agamemnon, king of men:— 

“Desert, then, if thou wilt; I ask thee not 

To stay for me; there will be others left 

To do me honor yet, and, best of all, 

The all-providing Jove is with me still. 

Thee I detest the most of all the men 

Ordained by him to govern; thy delight 

Is in contention, war, and bloody frays. 

If thou art brave, some deity, no doubt, 

Hath thus endowed thee. Hence, then, to thy home, 

With all thy ships and men! there domineer 

Over thy Myrmidons; I heed thee not, 

Nor care I for thy fury. Thus, in turn, 

I threaten thee; since Phoebus takes away 

Chryseis, I will send her in my ship 

And with my friends, and, coming to thy tent, 

Will bear away the fair-cheeked maid, thy prize, 

Briseis, that thou learn how far I stand 

Above thee, and that other chiefs may fear 

To measure strength with me, and brave my power.” 
The rage of Peleus’ son, as thus he spake, 

Grew fiercer; in that shaggy breast his heart 
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Took counsel, whether from his thigh to draw 

The trenchant sword, and, thrusting back the rest, 

Smite down Atrides, or Subdue his wrath 

And master his own spirit. While he thus 

Debated with himself, and half unsheathed 

The ponderous blade, Pallas Athene came, 

Sent from on high by Juno, the white-armed, 

Who loved both warriors and made both her care. 

She came behind him, seen by him alone, 

And plucked his yellow hair. The hero turned 

In wonder, and at once he knew the look 

Of Pallas and the awful-gleaming eye, 

And thus accosted her with winged words:— 

“Why com’st thou hither, daughter of the god 

Who bears the xgis? Art thou here to see 

The insolence of Agamemnon, son 

Of Atreus? Let me tell thee what I deem 

Will be the event. That man may lose his life, 

And quickly, too, for arrogance like this.” 
Then thus the goddess, blue-eyed Pallas, spake:— 

“T came from heaven to pacify thy wrath, 

If thou wilt heed my counsel. I am sent 

By Juno the white-armed, to whom ye both 

Are dear, who ever watches o’er you both. 

Refrain from violence; let not thy hand 

Unsheathe the sword, but utter with thy tongue 

Reproaches, as occasion may arise, 

For I declare what time shall bring to pass: 

Threefold amends shall yet be offered thee, 

In gifts of princely cost, for this day’s wrong. 

Now calm thy angry spirit, and obey.” 
Achilles, the swift-footed, answered thus:— 

“Q goddess, be the word thou bring’st obeyed, 

However fierce my anger; for to him 

Who hearkens to the gods, the gods give ear.” 
So speaking, on the silver hilt he stayed 

His strong right hand, and back into its sheath 

Thrust his good sword, obeying. She, meantime, 

Returned to heaven, where xgis-bearing Jove 

Dwells with the other gods. And now again 

Pelides, with opprobrious words, bespake 

The son of Atreus, venting thus his wrath:— 
“‘Wine-bibber, with the forehead of a dog 

And a deer’s heart! Thou never yet hast dared 

To arm thyself for battle with the rest, 

Nor join the other chiefs prepared to lie 

In ambush,—such thy craven fear of death. 

Better it suits thee, ’midst the mighty host 

Of Greeks, to rob some warrior of his prize 

Who dares withstand thee. King thou art, and yet 

Devourer of thy people. Thou dost rule 

A spiritless race, else this day’s insolence, 

Atrides, were thy last. And now I say, 

And bind my saying with a mighty oath: 

By this my sceptre, which can never bear 

A leaf or twig, since first it left its stem 

Among the mountains,—for the steel has pared 

Its boughs and bark away, to sprout no more,— 

And now the Achaian judges bear it,—they 

Who guard the laws received from Jupiter,— 

Such is my oath,—the time shall come when all 

The Greeks shall long to see Achilles back, 

While multitudes are perishing by the hand 

Of Hector, the man-queller; thou, meanwhile, 

Though thou lament, shalt have no power to help, 

And thou shalt rage against thyself to think 
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That thou hast scorned the bravest of the Greeks. 
As thus he spake, Pelides to the ground 

Flung the gold-studded wand, and took his seat. 

Fiercely Atrides raged; but now uprose 

Nestor, the master of persuasive speech, 

The clear-toned Pylian orator, whose tongue 

Dropped words more sweet than honey. He had seen 

Two generations that grew up and lived 

With him on sacred Pylos pass away, 

And now he ruled the third. With prudent words 

He then addressed the assembly of the chiefs. 
To him the sovereign Agamemnon said:— 

“The things which thou hast uttered, aged chief, 
Are fitly spoken; but this man would stand 

Above all others; he aspires to be 

The master, over all to domineer, 

And to direct in all things; yet, I think, 

There may be one who will not suffer this. 
Hereat the great Achilles, breaking in, 

Answered: “Yea, well might I deserve the name 

Of coward and of wretch, should I submit 

In all things to thy bidding. Such commands 

Lay thou on others, not on me; nor think 

I shall obey thee longer. This I say,— 


- And bear it well in mind,—I shall not lift 


My hand to keep the maiden whom ye gave 

And now take from me; but whatever else 

May be on board that swift black ship of mine, 
Beware thou carry not away the least 

Without my leave. Come, make the trial now, 

That these may see thy black blood bathe my spear.” 

Then, rising from that strife of words, the twain 
Dissolved the assembly at the Grecian fleet. 

But not the less 
Did Agamemnon persevere to urge 
His quarrel with Pelides; and he thus 
Addressed Talthybius and Eurybates, 
His heralds and his faithful ministers:— 

“Go ye to where Achilles holds his tent, 
And take the fair Briseis by the hand, 
And bring her hither. If he yield her not, 
I shall come forth to claim her with a band 
Of warriors, and it shall be worse for him.” 

He spake, and sent them forth with added words 
Of menace. With unwilling steps they went 
Beside the barren deep, until they reached 
The tents and vessels of the Myrmidons, 

And found Achilles seated by his tent 

And his black ship; their coming pleased him not 
They, moved by fear and reverence of the king, 
Stopped, and bespake him not, nor signified 

Their errand; he perceived their thought and said:— 

“Hail, heralds, messengers of Jove and men! 

Draw near; I blame you not. I only blame 
Atrides, who hath sent you for the maid. 
Noble Patroclus! bring the damsel forth, 
And let them lead her hence. My witnesses 
Are ye, before the blessed deities, 

And mortal men, and this remorseless king, 
If ever he shall need me to avert 

The doom of utter ruin from his host. 

Most sure it is, he madly yields himself 

To fatal counsels, thoughtless of the past 
And of the future, nor forecasting how 

The. Greeks may fight, unvanquished, by their fleet.” 


(Continued on page 252) 





Industrial Nature Study 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE 


The Oyster and Its Allies 


The oyster is not a very good mollusc for 
study. It is not typical. The clam is far bet- 
ter if clams are available, but inland schools 
had better use the fresh-water mussel for a type 
lesson. 

The same general plan should be followed 
with this animal as with those in the preceding 
exercise, i.e., (1) Study the creature in the field 
as it fulfills its life work. (2) Procure and 
study an animal more in detail, making out such 
facts as color, form, parts, function of each 
part, food, motion and locomotion, reproduction, 
care of young, use to the world at large (ecol- 
ogy), and use to man. 

Method.—Make out the following points in 
studying a mollusc: 


(1) Soft body with no internal skeleton. 

(2) No feet or arms; locomotion being ef- 
fected by contractions of body. 

‘ (3) Protection of a shell which may be single 
(univalve) and more or less spirally twisted, or 

in pairs (bivalve), in which the two shells are 

hinged and can open and close at will. 

(4) Drawings of shells showing the princi- 
pal structures such as hinge, teeth, margin, 
mantle line, muscular impressions, etc. (see 
figure). 

(5) Collect water snails and put them in the 
aquarium. Observe their motions, food, etc., as 
they creep across the glass. 
for study and comparison. Garden slugs will 
thrive in captivity if kept in a cool, damp place 
where there are plenty of leaves and now and 
then a bit of fruit. The rapidity with which a 
snail or slug can devour a cabbage leaf excites 
the wonder of any class. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


There are some very harmful molluscs. 
Among these are garden snails and slugs, sea 
snails, oyster borers, ship worms, and, to some 
extent, the cuttlefish and devilfish of the seas. 

On the other hand, many molluscs are of 
great value to man. Of these the oyster, clam, 
scallop, and, to a lesser extent, the sea mussel 
and squid are used for food, and the shells of 
many molluscs furnish pearls and mother-of- 
pearl and cameos. Snails are eaten in France. 

Ink known as sepia is obtained from the ink- 
bag of a mollusc of that name and the famous 
Tyrian purple was a rich-colored dye extracted 
from a mollusc. 

It will be the purpose of this chapter to con- 
sider a few of those molluscs which are of spe- 
cial value to man. 

I. Oysters. — (a) Habitat. Oysters are 
found in all oceans and in Japan they reach 


Collect sea shells - 


a length of three feet. These gigantic molluscs 
are not edible, however. There is a small ed- 
ible oyster found along the west coast of the 
United States and also on the shores of Europe, 
but the most highly prized species abounds on 
the east coast of America, from North Carolina 
to Cape Cod. 

The chief oyster-producing region of the 
world is the Middle Atlantic States, the output 
being four-fifths of all the edible oysters of the 
world. Baltimore is the greatest market. The 
entire east coast of the United States, from 
Massachusetts to North Carolina, produces 
them, but the Middle States are the greatest 
producers. Chesapeake Bay is the source of 
supply for the celebrated “Baltimore oysters.” 

The United States produces annually about 
twenty-five to thirty million bushels of oysters, 
amounting to about $15,000,000. Over 60,000 
people are employed in the oyster industry. 

(b) Method of catching. The oyster has no 
means of locomotion except during a very short 
period after its hatching from the egg. Ali its 
adult life must be spent where it happens to be 
at the time when its larva becomes fixed. This 
makes it possible for “oyster farms” to be 
staked off and “planted.” 

Along the coasts of Carolina oysters are 
picked up at low tide in the brackish waters 
alongshore. In deeper water they are taken by 
means of long-handled tongs. Dredges are also 
sometimes used where the water is deep, de- 
pending on the nature of the bottom. 

When collected in large quantities the oysters 
are taken in boats to large flat-bottom barges, 
where they are separated from dead shells and 
stones. 

They are sorted according to size and placed 
in large wicker baskets. These baskets of oys- 
ters may be seen in the fish markets of our At- 
lantic Coast cities. 

(c) Preparation for market. Oysters are 
seldom sold as they come from the sea. Many 
people dislike the strong taste due to the bitter 
nature of sea water. For this reason and be- 
cause they become heavier by the process, the 
oyster is commonly “fattened,” 7.e., made plump 
and heavy by means of soaking in fresh water. 
This is considered dangerous unless the oysters 
are fattened in pure water. To immerse the 
molluscs in fresh-water streams is likely to con- 
taminate them with typhoid germs, since the 
rivers are usually the outlets of city sewerage 
systems. 

If freshened in well water, there is no dan- 
ger of such infection. 

Some years ago the writer learned of an oys- 
terman from Oyster Bay, L. I., who had an or- 
der from a leading New York restaurant to ship 
immediately a large consignment of oysters. 
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But not having enough in the fresh water to fill 
the order, the oysterman sent all he had and 
made up the remainder with oysters just 
brought in from his beds. In a few hours the 
restaurant called him up by ’phone and in- 
formed him that some of his oysters were 
“spoiled” and could not be used. The oyster- 
man ordered that they be returned, which was 
done; and after they had been properly fattened 
in fresh water they were again sent to the seme 
restaurant in New York, where they were pro- 
nounced to be all right. 

(d) Oyster farming. The larva of the oys- 
ter develops on the gills of the parent swimming 
about at once. It does not resemble the adult 
in the least, and its ability to move about lasts 
for but a short time. Then it settles down 
among the rocks and shells, where it becomes 
fixed by its left shell. If it finds only mud to 
sink on, it soon dies. To meet this need of the 
young oyster, the oysterman prepares his 
“farm” by throwing overboard a considerable 
quantity of old shells, broken crockery, cinders, 
tiles and brickbats. Upon such a bed, the young 
oysters settle down, become fixed and begin to 
grow. It requires about three years before an 
oyster is ready for the market. “Spat” or young 
. oysters sell at from $0.60 to $1.00 per bushel, 
and old shells, slates, etc., for making the beds 
at $.05 to $.10 per bushel. 

(e) Marketing. Oysters are sold in the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) In the shells, they are 
shipped for considerable distances and if placed 
where it is kept cool they may be kept for a long 
time. (2) In bulk, oysters are sold by the 
quart just as they come from the shells. (3) 
Canned, pickled, spiced and “Cove” oysters are 
variously prepared and sealed like canned 
meats. 

(f) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Products. Oyster shells are of value 
For making buttons. 

For manufacture of lime. 

For fertilizers on the soil. 

For making roads. 

(5) For money (wampum) by savages. 

(6) For household utensils such as spoons, 
knives, etc., by uncivilized races. 

(g) Enemies of the oyster. There are many 
enemies of the oyster. 

(1) The starfish, which devours young oys- 
ters by sucking them out of their shells. For- 
merly when an oysterman found starfishes 
among his oyster beds he chopped them in two 
and threw the pieces overboard, thinking that 
he had killed the enemy. But as each piece is 
able to renew all the other parts, he had really 
multiplied the enemy instead of removing it. 
Now every oyster boat is equipped with a kettle 
of hot water, into which the starfishes are put. 
This means puts an end to the enemy, most ef- 
fectually. 

(2) The oyster borer, which bores a hole di- 
rectly through the shell and devours the oyster 
where it lies. The only safety lies in the thick- 
ness of the shell and in the ability of the oyster 
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to secrete more shell to repair the damage done 
by his enemy. 

II. Other Molluscs.—(a) Clams. The hard 
clam abounds on all American coasts. The shell 
is a very good one for study. The outside shows 
lines of growth. The edge shows fine teeth 
where the valves interlock. The interior shows 
a line where the mantle was attached, a sinus 
or indentation where the siphon was rolled up 
and several muscular impressions, two (the an- 
terior and posterior) being specially large. 

There is also usually a rich violet spot near 
the posterior angle. At the hinge are teeth 
which interlock and the whole thing is a neat 
and attractive object for study. 

Soft clams are highly prized for food. They 
inhabit the shores where the ground is exposed 
by the retreating tide. They are dug out of the 
mud or sand by a clam fork. The hard clam is 
found in deeper water where they are labo- 
riously dug by means of clam tongs. 

(b) Pearl oysters are found near Ceylon and 
the coasts of Panama. They are the principal 
But fresh-water 
mussels also furnish beautiful pearls. ‘“Mother- 
of-pear!” is obtained from many mollusc shells, 
but principally from fresh-water mussel and the 
abalone or ear-shell of the Pacific Coast. 

(a) Scallops are caught in vast numbers 
along the coast of New England. In 1892 there 
were 55 vessel-fishermen, 838 boat-fishermen 
and 80 shores-men, 973 persons in all, engaged 
in this fishery alone. The total value of scallop 
fisheries amounted then to $130,000. 

(d) Bad molluscs. The depredations of the 
oyster borer have been mentioned. Vast num- 
bers of clams and oysters are destroyed annu- 
ally by this mollusc. 

Ship worms bore into the bottoms of vessels 
and cause them to become unseaworthy. They 
also bore into the piles, docks and other timbers 
exposed to the water and so render them unfit 
for use. 

Snails and slugs in gardens do much damage 
to vegetation and small fruits. Cuttlefish and 
squids feed upon other fishes. 


(h) Molluse Products. 


(1) Flesh used for food. 

(2) Shells used for buttons, etc. 

(3) Pearls and mother-of-pearl. 

(4) Sepia and India ink are valuable pig- 
ments. 

Tyrian purple, a dye. 

Cuttlebone, used in bird cages. 

Seallop shells, used for baking dishes. 

Ornamental shells, used in jewelry. 

Cameos, cut from certain shells. 

Fancy articles sold at seaside resorts, 
made of shells. 

Small iridescent shells used as beads. 

Ground shells, used for fertilizers. 

Shell roads are found in many parts of 
the world. 

Shells burnt for lime. 

Fossil shells from beds of rock. 
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Nature’s Cold Storage 


By WILLIAM §. BirGE, M.D. 

The preservative qualities of ice are so well 
known to-day that cold storage is an indispen- 
sable feature of every city, and fruit and game 
are kept from one season to another, or for an 
indefinite length of time. 

The discoveries which suggested cold stor- 
age, and the incidents which accompanied them, 
were highly interesting, not to say dramatic. 
Exactly when the idea first dawned upon the 
human mind is not known; but during the last 
century two events occurred which impressed 
the observers with the remarkable preservative 
nature of ice. One was the discovery of a mam- 
moth in Siberia, which had been dead for cen- 
turies, but whose flesh was so perfectly pre- 
served that scientific men could not distinguish 
between it and similar portions of animals but 
recently killed. A whaler, in cruising along 
the great ice-floes, which guard the Southern 
Continent, sighted a berg, in the center of 
which was a large black spot, supposed at first 
to be earth and rocks. Upon closer inspection 
It was seen to be a whale, frozen in the icy 
mass, and elevated high above the surface of 
the ocean. An exact estimate of the age of the 
frozen whale was out of the question, but that 
years must have ensued since its entombment 
there could be no possible doubt, as it was per- 
fect in shape. 

How so large an animal could be lifted to 
such a position was a mystery, until one of the 
Arctic explorers found the body of a whale high 
up on an ice-field, half a mile from the water. 
Snow had fallen until the body was completely 
covered, when the continued addition in weight 
pushed the field down beneath the water, where 
the snow was turned into ice, and the whale in 
time became the center of a floating cake of 
ice, that finally became top-heavy and tipped 
over, after the manner of icebergs; thus ele- 
vating the monster into the air. 

_One of the most remarkable instances of this 
kind was observed by Captain Pendleton in 
the Antarctic Ocean, where he saw a whale two 
hundred and eighty feet from the surface of 
the ocean, on the face of an ice cliff, about 
eight hundred feet in height. This expedition, 
as well as others, found human bodies that had 
been buried in the ice for years, and frozen ani- 
mals perfectly preserved. 

The most remarkable discoveries have been 
made in Siberia, the finds being a gigantic hairy 
rhinoceros and an elephant. The first discov- 
ery reported to Russian scientific men was made 
during the last century by a poor fisherman, 
who was rowing along the shores of the Lena 
River one day, when he was confronted by a 
sight so startling and novel that for the mo- 
ment he could not believe the evidence of his 
eyes. From the face of a high cliff of frozen 


gravel depended the head of a gigantic ele- 
phant, its gleaming tusks plainly visible, while 
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great masses of hair showed that it was one 
of the hairy monsters which lived in this coun- 
try in the days of old. The animal was so high 
up in the cliff that it was impossible to reach it, 
so the fisherman went back up the river, as the 
winter came on, and told the wonderful story 
to many doubting listeners. The next spring 
he followed the river down again with some 
companions, and when the spot was reached 
the giant was seen by the wondering group to 
be more exposed, but still in the strong ice- 
bands of the tundra. For four years the fisher- 
men visited the frozen elephant, and in the 
summer of 1804 were repaid by finding that it 
had fallen out upon the beach and been partly 
destroyed by wolves and bears. They cut away 
the tusks, which were nearly ten feet in length, 
and which together weighed three hundred and 
sixty pounds. It required twenty men to lift 
the skin after it was removed. The ignorant 
fishermen did not appreciate the value of their 
discovery, nor realize that the fresh meat, 
which their dogs ate, and which was being torn 
and devoured by wild animals every night, was 
anywhere from fifty thousand to a million years 
old, the latter being the age given the animal 
by Sir William Logan; so they left the remains 
upon the sands, selling the tusks at Jakutsk for 
fifty roubles. Two years later the news reached 
St. Petersburg, and scientists were at once sent 
to secure the skeleton for the Emperor. Even 
then, six years after its original discovery, the 
skeleton was found almost intact, the ligaments 
which bound the legs together being almost as 
perfect as in the living animal. They found 
the neck covered with reddish, woolly hair, and 
collected over thirty pounds of it. The former 
purchaser of the tusks was hunted up, and the 
latter bought, and to-day the skeleton stands in 
the museum at St. Petersburg. Among other 
portions the scientific men secured an eye, 
which was said to have been almost perfectly 
preserved by the cold, so that it was difficult 
to distinguish between it and the eye of an ani- 
mal that had been killed but a short time. 


A number of years later another of these 
giants was discovered by a party of engineers, 
who were traveling along the frozen tundra of 
one of the Siberian rivers. The ground here 
was frozen to an unknown depth, with alter- 
nate layers of clear ice and gravel, into which 
the river was cutting, occasionally washing it 
out. Suddenly the native attendants raised a 
great shout, and hurrying on, the Russian 
leader of the party saw a huge mass, with enor- 
mous legs, a trunk and long tusks, the entire 
body covered with hair, half washed out of a 
bank, along which the water was rushing 
fiercely. 


At the sight the Russians hastened to the 
spot, recognizing at once the importance of the 
find, but were almost driven back by the fright- 
ful odor from the body, perhaps thousands of 
years old. Despite this, they called for ropes, 
and soon had the monster fastened, as they sup- 
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posed, securely. But it was during the time 
of the spring floods, and the river was rising 
rapidly. So heavy was the body that the com- 
bined efforts of the entire party could not move 
it, and an effort was made to skin it. During 
this process the men stood on the body, their 
feet buried in the mass of hair and wool, and 
worked for hours. But the water was con- 
stantly rising, and becoming more menacing. 
The leader urged the men to greater efforts 
with offers of rewards, and it was thought the 
animal would be secured. But, suddenly, a 
shout of warning came, and the men looked up, 
to see an arm of the river rushing between 
them and the shore. In a moment they were 
surrounded, the huge body being stranded on 
a bar with them. Orders were given to bind 
the animal and run ashore with the ropes and 
tie them to a tree. The body was secured, and, 
with encouraging shouts, the men rushed in- 
shore, hoping to save the most remarkable curi- 
osity that ever fell to the lot of a naturalist, but 
the river had been insidiously eating into the 
bank, and they were met by a current so fierce 
that their lives were threatened. There was a 
brief struggle, and then the waves caught the 
enormous body and literally wrenched it from 
their hands, bearing it away, while the men 
’ swam and waded ashore, and watched its dis- 
appearance with much disappointment. A prize 
indeed had been stolen from them, as nowhere 
in the world was there the skin of one of these 
giants that had been buried untold ages in the 
icy tundra. 

There is something mysterious regarding the 
preservation of these huge animals. It would 
appear that they had been frozen suddenly and 
protected in some way, or the wolves and bears 
and other predatory animals of the time would 
have destroyed them. It is possible they may 
have fallen into crevasses and been caught and 
frozen up, or an unusually severe snowstorm 
may have covered them up. Be this as it may, 
all over Siberia vast numbers of these giants 
undoubtedly still lie deep in the frozen tundra, 
as perfectly preserved by this natural cold stor- 
age as tho they were placed there yesterday. 
In 1771 an unusual freshet cut into the frozen 
banks of the River Wilui and uncovered a 
gigantic frozen rhinoceros. Like the mammoth, 
this animal had originally roamed the far 
North, and along the borders of the Arctic 
Ocean, possessing a coat of hair to protect it 
from the rigors of the Arctic winter. This ani- 
mal had two horns, one of which was of heroic 
proportions, being three and a half or four feet 
in length, and extremely heavy, one being a 
good lift for one man. 

The earth of the Arctic regions undoubtedly 
holds in its icy embrace many animals which 
became extinct ages ago. The ice extends to a 
great depth. The belt of frozen earth begins 
under the Polar Sea, and reaches far to the 
south, beneath the treeless tundra, great for- 
ests, populous villages, and cornfields. The 
ice has been frozen for unknown ages, and 
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never melts. Even far south, in Finland, for- 
ests are known that grow over frozen sand, and 
mould, while, according to Middendorff, the 
bottom of the Okotsk Sea is frozen, thus form- 
ing a refrigerator in which many extinct ani- 
mals are possibly preserved. 


Ethics Thru Literature 
(Continued from page 247) 
QUESTIONS OF THE STORY 

Who was the most to blame in the quarrel, 
Agamemnon or Achilles? 

What did Agamemnon do that was unfair? 

What did Achilles do that was not right? 

What trait in Agamemnon’s character led 
him to be unjust? 

What trait in Achilles’s character led him 
to be unjust? 

What is the most necessary thing in justice? 

SUMMARY 

Fair play or justice ‘s action that considers 
every side to a question and gives each its due. 

Justice considers not only what a person de- 
serves but what he needs, so that the weak are 
not pitted against the strong on equal terms. 

A just person is unselfish. He can see an- 
other person’s side to a question and give him 
his due. 

A just person is tolerant. He is willing to 
listen to other persons’ opinion’s. 


Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag for the School that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all, 
Hail! flag of Liberty! all hail! 
Hail, glorious years to come!—Butterworth. 





Gathering Tea in Japan 




















Government of the United States 





By ISAAC PRICE 


Powers of Congress. II* 
COMMERCE 


As a further corollary of the powers of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions the Constitution in Clause 10 gives the 
power “to define and punish piracies and felo- 
nies on the high seas and offenses against the 
laws of nations.” The specific reason for this 
grant was that no proper authority existed that 
had made commerce safe and secure. The seas 
were infested with pirates, thereby making the 
crossing of the ocean oftentimes extremely haz- 
ardous. All the civilized nations to-day are 
united upon what piracy is and its punishment, 
which may be defined as “robbery or forcible 
depredation on the high seas without lawful au- 
thority.” At various times conventions of dele- 
gates representing the civilized powers have 
met and agreed, upon certain definite laws re- 
garding the commerce, the oceans, etc., which 
have been recognized and adopted by them and 
control their intercourse with one another. 
These are known as the “laws of nations,” or 
international law. The high sea is, in interna- 
tional law, all that portion of the seas and 
oceans not enclosed within a country or beyond 
the three-mile limit. Within the three miles the 
waters are regarded as the territory of the ad- 
jacent country, and all vessels and persons are 
subject to the laws of that nation. A felony isa 
crime whose punishment is death or imprison- 
ment for a long term. Congress has the power 
to declare what crimes constitute a felony. It 
was very early recognized that the individual 
States were incapable of dealing with these 
matters satisfactorily, and the result was that 
the power was made exclusively to the Federal 
government. Further, there is no recognition 
of any State by any foreign government; the 
only authority recognized abroad is the Federal 
one, and, therefore, the necessity for providing 
a responsible authority to deal with these mat- 
ters. Crimes brought within the jurisdiction 
of this clause are tried in the Federal courts. 


IMPLIED POWERS 


The consideration of the foregoing powers of 
the national government has undoubtedly im- 
pressed one with the vast powers of the Fed- 
eral government, and their importance. But in 
order to make sure of the ability of Congress to 
carry out these enumerated powers the last 
clause was added: “To make all laws which 
shal] be necessary and proper for carrying into 


execution the foregoing powers, and all others » 


vested by this Constitution in the government 
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of the United States, or in any department or 
office thereof.” 

It sums up only the general power of the Con- 
gress to carry out its laws. The powers that 
have, however, been gathered from this clause 
have been the bones of contention between the 
political parties in this country ever since its 
foundation. It is as a result of this clause that 
some of our most important national acts were 
rendered legal. The purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory, the establishment of the United 
States banks, the laws regarding the incorpo- 
ration of railroads, the legal tender acts, and 
numerous others find their reason for exist- 
ence in the clause. Chief Justice Marshall says 
of this clause: “In construing this clause, it 
would be incorrect, and would doubtless pro- 
duce endless difficulties, if the opinion should 
be maintained that no law was authorized 
which was not indispensably necessary to give 
effect to a specific power. Where various sys- 
tems might be adopted for that purpose it might 
be said with respect to each that it was not nec- 
essary, because the end was obtained by other 
means. Congress must possess the choice of 
these means, and must be empowered to use 
any means which are in fact conducive to the 
exercise of a power granted by the Constitution. 
The government is to pay the debts of the 
Union, and must be authorized to use the means 
which appeal to itself as the most eligible to 
effect that object.” This clause is frequently 
known as the clause of “implied powers” and 
“the sleeping giant” clause. 





The Seat of Government 


The jealousies of the South and the North 
made the decision of the seat of the new govern- 
ment very difficult until Maryland granted to 
the new government a tract of land on the 
northern bank of the Potomac River, known as 
the District of Columbia. Until the building 
up of the city of Washington the capital of the 
country was in different cities at different 
times. Philadelphia, Princeton and New York, 
each had the good fortune of being the official 
residence of the national government until the 
present capital was ready. The District of Co- 
lumbia contains the capital city with the White 
House, the official residence of the President, 
and the central offices of the government. The 
national government has also, either thru pur- 
chase or gift, received various tracts of land 
thruout the country for the building of navy- 
yards, post-offices, Federal courts, etc., over all 
of which Congress possesses exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. 
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Teaching Percentage 


By SARA LEvy, New York 


EIGHT point—Especially arranged for the sec- 
ond half of the sixth year, but applicable 
wherever Percentage is being taught—8 PT.. 


Plans 


(a) Introduction: Review of 6A work; as, 

1. Meaning of “‘per cent.” 

. Sign, %. 

. Relation to Common and Decimal frac- 

tions. 

. Business fractions of $1; as, 

3314¢ = $14, € 
5. Business fractions of 100%; as, 
33144% = 
(b) Cite instances in daily use of Percent- 
age. The practical side of the subject. 

(c) Daily drills: Reducing to fractions, 
changing to decimals. 

(d) The grading of per cents; their reduc- 
tion, etc. 

1. Business per cents. 

2. Per cents easily reduced (not business). 
3. Per cents involving fractions. 

4, Fractions of 10%. (How to reduce.) 
5. More than 100%. (How to reduce.) 

(e) Devices and oral drills for quick recog- 
nition of per cents. Chart and its uses. Per 
cent chart, fractional chart, decimal chart.) 

(f) Written examples, using per cents as 
drilled on. 

g) Mental examples involving quick reduc- 
tion of per cents; idea of 100% —1. 

(h) “Tools,” with examples. 

(i) Development Lesson. How to teach 
Case I. in Percentage to find a part of a num- 
ber and how to use the formula: 

% of whole — part. 

(j) Development Lesson. How to teach 
Problem Work based on Case I. How to apply 
formula. 

The sixth grade, second half-year, teacher 
presupposes the teacher of the preceding grade 
has taught the meaning of per cent (by the 
hundred) ; its sign symbol (%) ; its relation to 
the decimal hundredths (.06, six hundredths — 
6%); the business fractions of one dollar; as, 
3314 = $14; 25¢ = $4; 371%4¢ — $%; the idea 
of unity as expressed by %, 34, 2%po, 19%oo (or 
similarly 100% = 1) ; the business fractions of 
100%; as, 16°4% = Va 75% = %, 621%4% = %. 
With this foundation, she continues her grade 
work as outlined in the syllabus: “Percentage 
and its applications to business.” 

Cite instances in daily use, to be gleaned from 
current magazines and newspapers, of percent- 
age, to show its practical value; as, (a) Brook- 
lyn Eagle: “95% of the men registered at the 
polls, voted last Tuesday.” (b) New York 
Sun: “15% of the immigrants on steamers 
entering New York harbor this week were 
Italians.” (c) “Agents are charging 244% for 


collecting debts.”—Globe. (d) “Depositors of 
$5 or more are now entitled to a 4% dividend 
beginning July 1st.”—-German Savings Bank. 

As to the actual presentation of the subject, 
constant daily drills in the reduction of per cents 
to fractions (lowest terms) and changing per 
cents to decimals should be given by the 
teacher, using to a great extent the business 
per cents. Experience proves that quick rec- 
ognition of these per cents and a mastery of 
their reduction removes one of the difficulties 
in all applications of the subject. 

The presentation of different per cents 
should be graded according to their difficulty. 

1. Business per cents; as, 33144%, 8715%, 

14% % 16 “370. 

2. Per cents easily reduced to fractions 
(lowest terms) ; as, 6%, 16%, 28%, 5%, 2%, etc. 

3. Per cents involving fractions; as 64%, 
214%, 444%. (Similar to reduction of a mixed 
number. ) 

4. Fractions of 1%; as, 4%, %%, %%, *%4%. 
14 an apple means % of a whole apple or % of 
one apple. 

1%4% means } 
(4% of 1% = 


4 of a whole per cent or % of 1% 
if of Zoo = =o). So:—K% = 
57o = 700° 

d:—The two noughts in the per cent sign 
144% appear in the denominators Yoo. 

5. More than 100%; as, 125%, 150%, 220%, 
etc. Analyze 125% into 100% (a whole or 1) 
and 25% (4.°.125% =14=%, ete. Deci- 
mally 125% — 1.25, since 100% = unity — 1 
and unit’s place is 1 place to the left of the deci- 
mal point. 

As each series of per cents is introduced, 
drill on the fractional and decimal equivalents. 
Give much oral work; as, 

(a) Skipping around the class, teacher gives 
the per cent (33144%); pupil changes immedi- 
ately to fraction (14). “5%.” Ans., “Yo.” 
“8314%.” Ans., “7” 

(b) Teacher gives fraction (%); pupil 
changes to per cent (16%4%). Vary to % of a 
number is what per cent of it? What per cent 
of a number is % of it? 

(c) A good form of oral drill is the chart. 
On a large sheet of oak tag arrange the fol- 
lowing, using figures and signs in wax crayon, 
large enough for every child in the room to 
easily read: 


Yoo» 2% = ae hoo, 4% 
Ai 





125% 
200% 
18714% 
220% 
18314 % 


20% 834% 
25% 374% 
3314% 40% 
16%4% 10% 
8314 % 5% 
75% 2% 
14%-% 25% 

( Introduce other per ante as required.) 


844% 
6% % 
V% 


* 
Jo 


15% 
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Hang this chart in the front of the room. 
Children are expected to reduce at sight to frac- 
tions (lowest terms). Vary: By columns, be- 
gin at front, at rear, skip around, etc.) 

The back of the chart can be used in this 
manner. (To give per cent equivalents.) 




















A chart with decimals to change to per cent 
equivalents can also be used if necessary: 


06 .125 

02 .003 

.60 .0025 

.50 1.25 

875 1.375 
.333 ‘Ete. 


A few minutes daily, before the actual les- 
son, devoted to drill of this kind will reap excel- 
lent future results. Aim for accuracy, then 


speed. The child should not hesitate in giving’ 


his answers. 
desire. 


Give written work to supplement this. To 
forestall reading of per cents in problems, teach 


Quick recognition is what we 


the four different ways of writing per cents; as, 


6% —with sign 
six per cent = with words 
8400 = %o, aS a fraction (1.t.). 
.06 = as a decimal. 


Give such examples as, (1) Write in three 
other ways, 2%, four per cent, 3499, .06. 


(2) Reduce the following to fractions and 
add :—3%, 4%, 20%, 2% and 5%. 


(3) What is the sum of 6% of 600, %% of 
600, 60% of 600, and 600% of 600? 


(4) Find the difference between 12% of 200 
and 2% of 200. 


(5) Write as decimals and add: 4%, 40%, 
4%, 400% and 44%. The aim in all such ex- 
amples should be reduction of per cents. 


(e) Use business per cents in rapid mental 
work; as, 


25% of $1— how many cents? 
33144% of 1 ft. how many inches? 
16%4% of 1 doz.—how many articles? 

14%% of 1 wk.—=how many days? 
84%4% of 1 day = how many hours? 
Vary language: How many hours are there 

in 814% of 1 day? 
In 16%4% of 1 ft. how many inches are there? 
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(f) Oral drills to illustrate the idea of 100% 
being unity, one whole or 1, use such examples 
as,— 


1. 95% of class are present, what % are ab- 
sent? 

2. What per cent of my salary saved, if I 
spend 20% of it? j 

3. Lost 20% of crops in storm, what % !eft? 

4. Man gains 20% on cost of an article. For 
what % of the cost did he sell it? 

5. Left 3314% of estate to charity, what per 
cent does family get? 

6. What % have I left, if I lost 25% of my 
savings? 


Tools 


“Tools” are helps to overcome frequent gen- 
eral mistakes in calculation, which occur in the 
solution of examples and problems. By look- 
ing over a set of arithmetic papers, the teacher 
can ascertain the general mistakes in fractional 
or decimal work. From these general mistakes 
I glean my “tools.” These I make the subject 
‘of a lesson and rapid drill before the actual 
presentation of my formal lesson in percentage. 
The number and selection of ‘tools’ depends 
on the knowledge, accuracy and amount of 
drill children have had in lower grade work. 


These I take up as I glean them from the 
daily written lesson. Examples of - “tools” 
follow: 


(1) Reduce a mixed number to an im- 
proper fraction, lowest terms, as: 144% — ‘4, 
applied to 12144% = %%4o9 (1244 = 9%), 8% = 
4%, :. 816% = *%oo. BL. 

(2) Move decimal point to the left in divid- 
ing by 10; as, 

$64.60 — 10 — $6.460. Applied to:—10% of 
$64.60 = iy * $6.4 60 = $6.46. Ans. 

Note.—Right here impress on the children 
that $6.50 and $6.5 are both the same; (5 being 
in both cases 5 dimes, the first place to the right 
of the decimal point) that $6.50 changed to 
$6.5, when you take 4 of it, does not change 
the value at all; whereas in 4» changed to 4 
you have divided by 10. Therefore the decimal 
point must be moved 1 place to the left, or 10% 
of $6.50 — \% of $.65 = $.65. Ans. 

Glean from some child’s paper this: 

1% of $65.00 = Yoo X $65.00 = $65. Have 
the children criticize this on the blackboard and 
tell why it is wrong and how to correct this. 
Drill! 

(3) Move decimal point to left and divide by 
2, by 5, etc.; as, 

5% of $46.30 = % of $46.30 = 1(4)o X 
$2.315 1 
$4.6 30 — $2.315. Ans. 

. 926 


2% of $46.30—=%o of $46.30 = %y $4.6. 30 
= $.926 


(Continued on page 261) 
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Hail to the Chief. 


James Sanderson. 
| 
& 


Sir Walter Scott. 
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Some Things We Import 

The invoice books of American consulates show the 
shipments of merchandise from various foreign ports 
to the United States for the three months ended June 
30, 1910, as follows: 

France via Lille: Woolen, linen, and cotton yarns, 
$35,360; carbonate and caustic potash, $34,021; flax 
and thread waste, $30,299; linen goods, $27,573; horses, 
$27,478; flax, $10,049; linen thread, $9,390; all other 
articles, $32,316; total, $206,486. 

Cuba via Habana: Sugar, $4,428,047; tobacco, 
$2,931,073; cigars and cigarettes, $948,555; pineapples, 
$773,648; molasses, $342,556; hides, hoofs, and horns, 
$109,083; copper ore, $67,756; scrap and old metal, 
$53,788; mahogany lumber and piles, $43,437; sponges, 
$37,280; vegetables, $22,660; yellow wax, $21,123; as- 
phaltum, cedar boards, cocoanut oil, drugs, provisions, 
liquors, etc., $49,302; total, $9,828,308. 

Bermuda via Hamilton: Onions, $126,538; potatoes, 
$95,936; tobacco, $35,984; vegetables, $26,433; all other 
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articles, $41,186; total, $326,027. Via St. George, mis- 
cellaneous articles, $1,711. 

Bahamas via Nassau: Sisal, $53,936; sponges, $46,- 
030; canned goods, $14,468; shells and all other articles, 
$4,761; total, $119,190. Via Governors Harbor: Pine- 
apples, canned and green, $7,019. 

China via Chefoo: Pongee silk, gum, walnuts, ver- 
micelli, etc., $11,276. Via Foochow: Tea, $31,945; all 
other articles, household goods chiefly, $2,263; total, 
$32,808. Via Mukden: Manchurian dogskins, $2,162. 
Via Newchwang, sable cloak lining, $511. Via Swatow, 
grasscloth and drawnwork, $782. 

British Borneo via Sandakan: 
etce., $15,096. 

Chile via Punta Arenas: 


Cutch, cattle, timber, 


Unwashed wool, $49,617; 


sheep sausage casings, $47,651; African horns, $100; 
total, $97,368. 


The Azores via St. Michaels: 


Madagascar via Tamatave: 
(rabannas), $1,532. 


Lily bulbs, $726. 
Hats and raffia cloth 








Lincoln Memorials 


Editor THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

“It is held by many survivors of the Union 
armies that the nation which preserves no me- 
morials of its great events, and their heroes, 
has no civilization; and the degree of civiliza- 
tion in any country may be judged by what 
they deem great and by the form in which they 
preserve its memory. We read of the great- 
ness of Egypt in her pyramids and temples; of 
Greece in her superb art and literature; of 
Rome in her code of laws. The men of the 
Grand Army of the Republic do not forget its 
stirring adventures; what soldier could forget 
such things? But it chooses to magnify the 
higher spirit of the American people and their 
great leaders, and to make their record in the 
hearts of little children.” 

Hence a systematic and constant old-soldier 
appeal is made to individual and local patriot- 
ism to place a reproduction of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address in tablet form in school buildings 
thruout the land. 

During the months of November and Decem- 
ber last past, Montclair, N. J., has installed six 
bronze tablets bearing the Lincoln tablets in the 
following school buildings of the town, viz: 
Hillside School, The High School, Cedar Ave- 
nue School, Maple Avenue School, Chestnut 
Street School, Hebron Grammar School. 

Arlington, N. J. ALFRED KING. 

(Vet. 1862-5.) 


As readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL are 
probably aware, an extensive movement is un- 
der way to place tablets containing Lincoln’s 
speech at Gettysburg in school buildings all 
over the country. Mr. Alfred King, who is 
deeply interested in the plan, has sent us the 
following facts, which can be used either in 
connection with Lincoln Day exercises, or the 
placing of the Lincoln tablets. 

The following States were represented on 
the battlefield of Gettysburg: 


Loss 
ana 340 
ya nie NAA ee A ae 161 
NS Sa ede tira scree a ati ig 139 
NN iid a nny a of G acea dha & 552 
rn 4 kee: cee rete s ss 1,027 
SRT cl Fe i ee 140 
cS eee a eee 1,537 
a Ee Ge ee 1,111 
ES ee rea 224 
New Hampshire.............. 368 
DA oi. so carter)’ é.s 634 
8 5, ita: « wth > sella wa whe oe 6,746 
PFET Tee eer 5,891 
ee itn Sede cil RG adie ds 1,271 
CO EI Or 97 
I, ihe ina bid hy hn nein wit s 415 
. 2 67 
I oo hig saci & mak Ea ee 


806—21,526 


The story of Gettysburg can never be fully 
told without reference to the sacrifice that was 
made on the battlefield during the action. Since 
the battle of Liao Yang between the Japanese 
and Russians there has been some doubt or 
question as to the comparative losses in action, 
that the latter was greater considering: per- 
centage of loss, than Gettysburg. 

The following is a list of ten of the greatest 
battles fought during the nineteenth century. 
Gettysburg stands at the head as to loss—add- 
ing value to the tribute uttered by Lincoln: 


"FL. 

Battles Troops Casualties loss 
oe 151,000 54,807 36.3 
Re 168,000 438,000 35.5 
EE sxe scone ad .430,000 131,000 30.4 
eee 225,000 70,000 30.1 
Wvaserwoo** ......... 189,000 52,000 27.9 
Wilderness} ........ 186,000 49,137 21.4 
Chancellorsvillet .....139,000 28,811 20.3 
Gravelotte .......5.%5 350,000 35,000 10.0 
= are 252,000 34,500 9.8 
Rossbach .:......... 83,000 7,700 9.5 


*Napoleon retreat. 
**Napoleon defeat. 
+U. S. 
tMr. Alfred King was left on the field here. 
§Russ.-Jap. 
AT DEDICATION OF GETTYSBURG CEMETERY 
November 19, 1863. 
Lincoln sat on the platform between Charles 
A. Dana, the Assistant Secretary of War, and 
Edward Everett, the orator of the day. When 
the latter rose to speak, Lincoln moved to the 
end of the platform, seemingly intent upon 
catching every utterance and observing every 
gesture of the distinguished speaker. At the 
close of the oration Everett was loudly ap- 
plauded and congratulated in every way that 
seemed respectful and appropriate for a multi- 
tude to express its pleasure and satisfaction. 
But immediately and above all there were calls 
for “Lincoln,” “Lincoln,” “The President,” etc. 
When Lincoln advanced to the center and front 
of the stand and spoke, his voice, always reso- 
nant, seemed in this instance to appeal sympa- 
thetically to every sense which had been awak- 
ened by the occasion and masterful eloquence 
of Everett. His brief address was also enthu- 
siastically received, inspiring, however, the 
marked restraint of regard for the speaker, 
and reverence due to the wisdom and deep 
meaning of his words, rather than the unre- 
strained demonstration which Everett’s elo- 
quence had inspired a moment before. The im- 
pressive difference between the efforts of the 
two speakers was well expressed by Dana in a 
message written before he left the platform, 
which was substantially as follows: ‘“Ever- 
ett’s oration was grand. Lincoln’s short ad- 
dress is ‘immortal.’ ” 
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The World We Live In 


Andrew Carnegie donated eleven and a half million 
dollars for a permanent peace fund, in December. It 
was a great Christmas present to the world. 


The British steamer Jnveric has brought from the 
Orient a large consignment of assorted bugs which are 
to be turned loose in orange groves in the United States, 
to fight the pests that destroy the fruit. 


The island of Lewis, one of the outer Hebrides, is for 
sale at $1,500,000. It has a population of 28,000 people 
who go with it, and there is some of the finest hunting 
and fishing in the world there. 


The Santa Fé will hereafter employ no one who 
smokes cigarettes. 


Two Indians have been added to the faculty of the 
University of California. They will lecture on the life 
and history of’ their tribes, and phonograph records of 
the lectures will be preserved for future reference. 


They wanted a new road the eighteen miles from 
Independence to Coffeyville, Kan., so they got every 
able-bodied man in the county out—1,500 of them—and 
in a single day made the road. 


Dr. T. W. Clark, of Lakewood, Ohio, has come to the 
conclusion that cats are a common cause of the spread 
of consumption. 


Next year, if nothing happens to prevent, King 
George V. and Queen Mary, of England, will go to 
Delhi and there be crowned Emperor and Empress of 
India. 


President Mackey gave the 5,000 messenger boys em- 
ployed by the Postal Telegraph Company, in all parts 
of the United States, sensible Christmas gifts, namely, 
a woolen sweater each. 


There is a plan on foot for the construction of a tun- 
nel from Chicago to New York, to carry telephone and 
telegraph wires and also accommodate a tube for the 
quick transmission of light freight, by air pressure. 


Oklahoma City is to be the permanent capital of 
Oklahoma. The bill to that effect passed by special 
session of the Legislature has been signed by Governor 
Haskell. 


The Boston superintendent of public buildings gave 
a contract to a man because he employed union labor. 
The court holds the award illegal; a public official has 
no right to discriminate in favor of a labor union. 


The advantage that Great Britain enjoys in the 
shipbuilding industry is that she can turn out work on 
so short notice. Warships can be completed in a year’s 
time, and now a shipyard on the Tyne has set a new 
pattern by producing a 240-foot steamer, ready to go 
into commission, in sixty-four working days. Vessels 





of this class are easy to produce, as they are made up 
out of regular stock shapes and sizes of materials. 
Warships and great ocean liners take longer because 
they involve novelties in construction and are made on 
special order. 


St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary next year. 


The militia of Canada numbers 54,000 men. 


More than 6,000,000 acres of land are under tobacco 
cultivation in the world. 


More than 39,000,000 gallons of oils are annually pro- 
duced from shale in England. 


The deepest coal mine in the world is near Lambert, 
Belgium. It is 3,500 feet deep. The largest dock is at 
Cardiff, Wales, and the strongest electric light is at 
the Sydney lighthouse, Australia. The largest light- 
house is at Cape Henry, Virginia, being 165 feet high. 


The constitution for Monaco, in which Monte Carlo 
is situated, promised last spring by the Prince of Mon- 
aco in response to repeated demands of the inhabitants, 
was promulgated on the 7th. But the new constitu- 
tion does not appear to be sufficiently radical to suit 
the inhabitants, and they are threatening revolution. 


Returning travelers have been allowed to bring into 
the country small articles for personal and household 
use up to a value of $100. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has given orders that duty be collected on all ar- 
ticles not intended to be actually worn by the person 
bringing them in. Duty must be paid on presents. 


The total estimated value of the commodities men- 
tioned imported into the United Kingdom from abroad 
amounted in 1909 to $264,375,493, Denmark (little lar- 
ger than the province of Munster) heading the list with 
$86,298,038. Ireland, according to our export returns 
for Great Britain, came second with $54,520,465, the 
United States being a good third with $45,325,106. 


President Taft recently declared that altho the Phil- 
ippines are costing us five or ten million dollars a year, 
the expense is justified. Said he: “If we desert the 
Philippines now they are our wards—and run away 
from the trust given us by fate—we shall be cowards. 
I am willing to part with the islands when we can do 
so honorably. But we cannot do so until they have a 
government, with a full idea of the responsibilities at- 
tending such government. I think our government of 
the Philippines has been the most altruistic ever prac- 
ticed by a nation with a dependency.” 


Some forty years ago, says The Youth’s Companion, 
a Louisiana planter died, leaving his son an estate upon 
which there was a mortgage of forty thousand dollars. 
There was a flaw in the mortgage by which the son, a 
voung man just out of his ’teens, could legally avoid 
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paying it. But he sturdily refused to take advantage 
of such a technicality, and for years labored on, not 
discouraged by successive bad crops, until he had paid 
the last dollar of the debt, and saved the estate. 

Last month that young man became Chief Justice 
of the United States. 


Suit has been brought at New York against the thir- 
teen leading Atlantic steamship lines, which practically 
monopolize the traffic. ‘hese lines made an agreement 
in 1908 by which they fix rates, divide up the traffic and 
otherwise head off competition. The Government con- 
tends that this is a conspiracy in restraint of trade and 
it proposes to shut the steamers out of our ports unless 
the combine is abandoned. 


At the canneries, after the juice is squeezed out of 
tomatoes to make catsup, the pulp and culls are canned 
and sold to hotels and restaurants for making soup. 
Federal pure-food officers seized sixty-two tons of this 
stuff at Chicago as unfit for food and destroyed it. 


United States Senator Stephen B. Elkins, of West 
Virginia, died January 4th, at Washington, D. C., at the 
age of 70. His son, Davis Elkins, was appointed to the 
vacancy just after midnight of the 8th, by Governor 
Glasscock, of West Virginia, and in the afternoon of 
the 9th the appointee took his father’s seat in the 
Senate. 


Senate Control 


The death of Senator Stephen B. Elkins, of West 
Virginia, Republican, makes the fifth Senator to be 
removed from the field of action by death since Con- 
gress adjourned last summer. As Mr. Elkins’ term 
would not have been out till 1913, and the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature is now Democratic, that State will re- 
place its two Republican senators with Democratic ones. 

It looks as if the Republican majority in the Senate 
in the next Congress would be cut down to eight, count- 
ing the insurgents as voting on the Republican side. Of 
the insurgents there are about ten or twelve, so that 
they now have the balance of power. 

The Republican “old guard” will be virtually elim- 
inated from the situation when the Sixty-second Con- 
gress comes in. Senators Aldrich, Hale, Burrows, 
Scott, Kean, Depew and the other old reliable “regu- 
lars” will go out March 4. Not in many years has 
there been such a complete change as will be witnessed 
in both houses of Congress next session. 


Canada for Colonists 


Canada wants colonists. Tho in 1910 she secured 
350,000 new settlers for her vast northwestern terri- 
tory, this is but a thin scattering, and she means to 
make the number 500,000 this year, and to keep on in- 
creasing until she is adding a million a year to her 
population by 1915. She has 200,000,000 acres of wheat 
land waiting to be developed, for only 12,000,000 acres 
of the northwestern prairies have so far been taken 
up. What she is seeking for is agricultural people who 
will build up the country on a solid foundation. 

The department of immigration has sent agents to 
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the British Isles, who are scouring the old country, 
spreading the news about the grand openings there are 
in Canada and arranging for people to migrate. Can- 
vassers are also at work in the United States, not only 
in the West but in the East also. During the spring 
special trains for homeseekers are to be run thru from 
Pennsylvania, New York and other Eastern States to 
the northwestern province of Alberta. 


Members of Congress 

If the present membership of 391 in the House were 
to be retained, this would mean that some of the less 
populous States would lose some of their present repre- 
sentation, and it is believed that such a basis of ap- 
portionment would not be acceptable. 

The smallest number which will allow all the States 
at least as many representatives as they now have is 
435, and sentiment is crystallizing in favor of this num- 
ber or thereabouts. This would give one member for 
each 211,700 of population. 


Postal Banks Opened 


The new postal savings banks plan was started Jan- 
uary 1, when one bank in each of the States and Terri- 
tories was opened. Persons of ten years or over can 
start an account, but they must have at least $1 to be- 
gin with. Married women can have their own accounts. 
No one can deposit more than $100 in any month, or 
have on deposit more than $500. 

No pass-books will be issued, but engraved postal sav- 
ings certificates will be issued in fixed amounts, and 
these cannot be negotiated or transferred, or paid at 
other offices. Interest will be reckoned annually at two 
per cent. 

Two per cent interest, paid annually, is less than the 
private savings banks pay, and thus the tendency will 
be to make people give their patronage to such private 
banks, where they exist. 


Typhoid Fever 

Typhoid fever costs the country $350,000,000 a year. 
The city of Pittsburg alone has been shown to have 
lost $3,142,000 from typhoid in one year. The discovery 
that the disease is produced by a special germ which is 
usually gotten from the water or milk supply, or from 
flies, has made it possible to control this expensive ‘dis- 
ease. As soon as all of our citizens have good sanitary 
training, this $350,000,000 expense for typhoid can be 
completely eliminated. 

It has been shown that in numerous cities in which 
the water supply alone had been made sanitary typhoid 
has been reduced on the average of 71 per cent. What 
a further saving the new typhoid antitoxin treatment 
will bring us it is too soon yet to tell. The diphtheria 
antitoxin treatment has reduced the death rate from 
55 per cent to 19 per cent. .Where the treatment is 
promptly given, the loss is less than 1 per cent. 

This expensive disease is now shown to be 70 per cent 
preventable when modern sanitation is employed. 





Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red 


Weak, Watery Eyes and Granulated Eyelids. No 
Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. 
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When a business man wants a stenographer 
for a position of responsibility, he gets in touch 
with the Smith Premier Employment Depart- 
ment, because he knows that graduates from 
business schools where the Smith Premier is 
used are thinkers—brain workers. The 
Smith Premier straight-line, key-for-every- 
character keyboard, where practically every 
operation is controlled, makes the work of 
the hands so simple and natural that the 
mind is left absolutely free for mental work. 
And that is just the characteristic that distin- 
guishes the efficient stenographer from the me- 





Any Underwood Operator 





knows why the majority of Commercial. Schools 
throughout the country teach the UNDERWOOD. 


Any Underwood operator can tell you why the 
majority of typewriters in the majority of Com- 
mercial Schools throughout the country are UN- 
DERWOODS. 


Any Underwood operator can tell you that the 
BEST positions in the business world are UNDER- 
WOOD positions. 


Any Underwood operator will tell you that UN- 
DERWOOD operators are always in demand. 








diocre. Ask any Underwood operator or write 











Underwood Typewriter Company 
(INCORPORATED) 
241 Broadway New York 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N_ Y. 




















(Continued from page 255) Y% of a number is 4. What is the num- 


(4) Give many examples like: ber? 
(a) % of a number is 8. What is the num- ¥% of my money is $2. What is my 
ber? whole money? 
(44 of a number = 8. 34 of a number = Use %, %» Ar %- 
3X 8= 24.) (Continued on page 262) 








Cc LOS i fe G D AY fy oO U Vv | 4 ‘| | pe sg ! Just the thing you have been looking for to present to your Pupils 


A DECIDED SUCCESS was our plain, engraved souvenir last year. The large number we sold 
convinces us that the teachers are looking for something artistic rather than a highly colored souvenir. 

The engraving herewith shows our new design which is engraved in a rich photo brown ink. The 
jword “Souvenir” instead of being in brown like last year is embossed in gold which gives it a richer 
appearance. At the top aeaere the date “1911” which was not on last year. Around the photo is 
a very beautiful frame embossed in plain white which is another feature our last year’s style did not 
possess. The age is same size as last year’s being 1%x2% inches. These souvenirs were especially 
designed for the higher grade teachers and also those of lower grades who do not care for anything 
so flashy. We also have the highly colored souvenirs and will be pleased to send you samples of our 
full line upon receipt of a 2c stamp. 

The size of souvenir is 314x5 inches and contains 12 pages including the cover and the inside 
contains a small poem entitled “Close of School” (not the one we used last year) together with other 
appropriate matter. We print for you the name of your school, district number, township, county, 
state, schoo] board, teacher and scholars, which matter you must send us when you order. We furnish 
these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school house. If photo is wanted you must send 
us a mae of yourself or school house and we will make a small photo to appear on each 
souvenir. e can copy a large or small photo, but if you want the best results, send us a good clear 
photo that is not too small. Your photograph will be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed 
to be first-class and they will not fade. Note: The photos we use on our souvenir style 9 are much 
larger than the ones we have been making, being 1% x2% inches and we think you will find them 
larger than any others obtainable. This is one of the good features of our new design and we are 
sure you will be more than pleased with the Photo. 

Price Postpaid: 12 or less without photo 85c. Additional ones 5c each. 12 or less with photo $1.00. 
Additional ones 6c each. 

Our souvenirs are possibly not the cheapest but the best. Elegant transparent envelopes to match 
at 5c per dozen. In no case will we fill orders for less than there are scholars’ names to be printed. 
A 2c stamp will bring you samples and circulars and price list of photo post cards and Photographs. 

Our souvenirs are exactly as represented here and if you do not find them so, you may return 
them and we will refund your money. That’s the way we have been doing business for the last eleven yo. Remittance must accompany 
all orders. If any errors are made in your order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of charge. 


Dear gevathg J were entirely satisfactory. In fact, 


th the best I h that line of work. 
Faonrene Pitend to patronize you in the future and «© THE OLD RELIABLE SEIBERT PRINTING CO., 
SOUVENIR FIRM Box 214 Canal Dover, Ohio. 


recommend your work to my fellow-teachers. Yours 
sincerely, Carl A. Sutliff, Addison, N. Y., R. 4. 





j 
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Just Published 





Fifty Famous Fables 


By Lida B. McMurry, Illinois Normal University. 


The fifty fables in this book have been selected for second grade reading because they 
are easily comprehended by pupils of that grade and because they teach lessons which every 
child should learn. In adapting the stories the conversational form has been largely used. 
Most of the stories have been successfully used for several years with classes of children in 


the Illinois State Normal School at DeKalb. 


Cloth. Price 30 cents, Postpaid. 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








(Continued from page 261) 
(b) 25 of a number is 8. What is the num- 


ber? 
(2, of a number is 8, 14 of a number = 
1, of 8 = 4, and % of a number — 


34 of my flock is 6. How many in the 
whole flock? 
44 of my salary is $14. How much is my 
whole salary? 
Apply (a) and (b) to 6624% of a number is 


8, what is the number? (To find the whole, 


when a part and part per cent are given.) 75% 
of how many dollars is $6? $4 is 80% of how 
many dollars? Vary wording. 

(5) 2 is what part of 3? 2 is % of 3. 

Apply :—2 is what per cent of 3? 2 is % of 3. 
2%, of 100% — 66%4%.°.2 is 66°4% of 3. (To 
find per cent when part and whole are given.) 
Much oral work, calling for concise, clear ex- 
planations. 


Other “tools” will suggest themselves as the 
work progresses. 











A Very Important Announcement 








A new three-book series of thoroughly graded 
and practical Sewing Books, carefully and com- 
pletely illustrated, for pupils and teachers, en- 
titled 


GOODWIN’S COURSE 
IN SEWING 


BY 
EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 








Your Problem is Now Solved 


You can now introduce graded instruction in 

Sewing in your schools, whether you employ a 

special supervisor of Domestic Science or not, ~ 

and at a minimum of expense. The course is 

simple, well graded and practical. Tissue paper 

patterns accompany Books II. and IIL, free. 
Book I, 50 cts. Book II, 60 cts. 

Book III, 60 cts. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Frank D. Beattys & Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 











TWO IMPORTANT SERIES 


PRESTON-STEVENS ARITHMETICS 


By DeForest A. Preston, Principal Public School 
No. 164, Brooklyn, New York. and Epwarp L. 
STEVENS, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 12mo. Cloth. xii+248 
pages. 35 cents net, 

STANDARD ARITHMETIC. 12mo. Cloth. xii+356 
pages. 50 cents net, 

Elementary Arithmetic is the first book of a series 
which offers a complete course of arithmetic for 
elementary schools., It is intended for use by 
pupils of the third, fourth and fifth years, and can 
be used with little or no preparatory development 
on the part of the teacher. The Standard Arith- 
metic is complete in itself and may be used in 
many schools throughout all the grades. 


ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN 
THE CITY OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


By Ratpx S. Tarr, F. G. S. A., Professor of Phy- 
sical Geography at Cornell University, and 
Frank M. McMurry, Professor of Elementary 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 

FIRST BOOK........: $0.65. SECOND BOOK....... $1.10 
i ee 40 MEE Ms aie asin.s ow 65 
oo ge | ee 50 ae | re -65 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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rum HSE ADIQMETER 


AN “EASY-TO-USE” INSTRUMENT FOR 
TESTING THE ACUTENESS OF HEARING 


Because of its a gas and durability 
and the rapidity with which it can be used 
this apparatus will certainly appeal to spe- 
cialists, teachers, aurists, psychologists, 
Medical and Pension Examiners. 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO. - ~- Philadelphia, Pa. 








Farmeis not Responsible for Prices 


Secretary Wilson says in his annual report that the 
farmers are not responsible for the high prices of food 
supplies. The farmer receives, on an average, a scant 
half of what the consumer pays. 

“The other half,” he continues, “goes to the railway 
companies for carriage to the wholesale milk dealer if 
there is one in the chain of distribution and to the re- 
tailer who delivers at the consumer’s door.” 

Mr. Wilson blames the middlemen as being especially 
responsible for the high prices. He advocates a system 
of farmers’ co-operative societies to work in common 
with consumers’ co-operative societies. 

The value of our agricultural products is estimated 
at nearly 9,000,000,000 dollars. The amount exceeds 
that of last year by $305,000,000. 

A shipment of 10,000 hogs, 15,000 crates of poultry 
and game, and 25,000 crates of eggs was recently re- 
ceived in Liverpool from China, in cold storage. 


Tall Girls 


It is the general opinion that the girls of to-day are 
taller than their mothers. Miss Hazard, for eleven 
years president of Wellesley, voiced the general opinien 
of herself and faculty recently in an official report. 
She said: 

“Any close observer of young people, especially young 
women, will notice the vast difference between the men- 
tal and physical standard of to-day and twenty years ago. 

“With our better understanding and our healthier 
conditions, the stature of young women has increased. 

“Statistics recently taken at Wellesley from a class 
of 292 girls shows that 192 are taller than their moth- 
ers were, 74 are shorter, and 26 are the same height. 
The average height increase was two inches. 


Consul-General Robert P. Skinner reports the de- 
clared value of exports from Hamburg to the United 
States and the Philippines during the six months ended 
June 30, 1910, at $13,307,644, viz., to the United States, 
$12,609,503, to the Philippines, $698,141, against $11,- 
327,527 for the first six months of 1909, viz., to the 
United States, $10,754,846, to the Philippines, $572,681. 
The exports for the first six months of 1908 amounted 
to only $9,715,723; no separate statistics being given. 


Sleeping Cars with Beds 


The first railroad to have real beds is the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, on its line between New York 
and Boston. Apartment cars have been put on, con- 
taining brass bedsteads, chairs, drop tables and toilet 
annexes with washstand, mirror and dresser. In fact, 
the traveler by night between Manhattan and New Eng- 
land may now go to sleep in a bedroom. 











The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 
As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play in a 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic Féssons are given in orderly 


sequence. 
Primer. . 30c Second Reader . 42c. 
First Reader 36c. Manual ... 50. 


THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 


For High Schools, Normal Schools and Choral 
Work. A choice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 
tions, together with representative sacred and pa- 
triotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Notes of New Books 


The majority of voting men choose their political 
party for almost any other reason than a thoro under- 
standing of its theory, organization, or the cause which 
gave it birth. The study of such a subject in school 
and college is therefore to be earnestly encouraged. 
Up to the present time, there has been no adequate 
text-book for this study. The need is met in the “His- 
tory of Political Theory and Party Organization,” by 
Simeon D. Fess, of Antioch College, Pa., which is to be 
recommended not only to college and other students, 
but to general readers of intelligence. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 


“Handbook of Parliamentary Law,” by Fred Marion 
Gregg, provides in readily accessible form and under- 
standable terms the rules of order by which popular 
assemblies are governed. It is a handbook and is de- 
signed as well-as a text-book for use wherever the sub- 
ject is studied. Price, 50 cents. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


In the revision of Wentworth’s “Plane Geometry,” 
by Professors Wentworth and Smith, notable improve- 
ment has been made in this standard work. The num- 
ber of propositions has been reduced to include only 
the basal theorems and problems, with abundant exer- 
cises to test the applications of the general theorems, 
of which the proofs have been given in full. The 
treatment is simple, clear and logical. Definitions are 
introduced only as they are needed, only terms of uni- 
versal application being used. The practical use of 
instruments is early introduced. It is a book deserving 
the consideration of every teacher of geometry. Price, 
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Recent publications in the “Riverside Literature 
Series” include the New York State Education Depart- 
ment requirements, “Selections for Study and Memo- 
rizing”’; “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” “Snow- 
bound” and “The Raven,” in one volume; “The Vis- 
ion of Sir Launfal” and “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” in one volume; “The Old Testament Narra- 
tive,” edited by Alfred Dwight Sheffield; “Selections 


from Literature for Eighth Grade Reading”; “The 
Nibelungenlied,” by Daniel Bussier Shumway; “Amer- 
ican and English Classics for Grammar Grades”; “Se- 


lections from Literature for Seventh Grade Reading.” 
Prices according to size of books. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston.) 


“The Louisa Alcott Story Book” is a book of selec- 
tions from “Little Men” and others of Miss Alcott’s 
books, arranged for use as a supplementary reader. 
The material is edited for school use by Fanny KE. Coe, 
of the Boston Normal School, and the book is cordially 
recommended as suited to its purpose in every respect. 
Price, 50 cents. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


“Industrial Studies,” United States, by Nellie B. 
Allen, is written to hold the interest of children from 
the fifth grade up, and may be used either alone or in 
connection with a text-book. Experience has shown that 
pupils who follow the lines of work laid down in these 
chapters have, at the close of such study, a broader 
knowledge of the country in general and a better idea 
of its importance, than when they have approached it 
in the ordinary way. Price, 65 cents. (Ginn & Co., 








80 cents. (Ginn & Co., Boston and New York.) Boston.) 





8) THE BLODGETT READERS aaaves 


aes FRESH INSPIRING STIMULATING CULTIVATING 


Schools in search of new reading matter will do well 
sideration. 

They will find that the selections have been chosen from the best in literature—each teacher 
will find her old favorites represented in some fresh guise. : 

They will find the books readable—the kind that pupils will want to take home “to finish 
the story.” 

They will see that no pains have been spared to make the text typographically attractive— 
the illustrations have never been excelled in artistic quality and appropriateness. 

They will realize that the method and grading embody the best ideas of the most expert 
teachers of reading in the United States—for many of them have had a hand in making the 
book. 

A large number of schools have already recognized these characteristics of the Blodgett 
Readers bv adopting the Six-Book series. 

The Seven-Book series corresponds more closely 
schools. 


Book One, 30 cents; Book Two, 35 cents; Book Three, 40 cents; Book Four, 40 cents; Book 
Five, 40 cents; Book Six, 50 cents; Book Seven, 50 cents. 





to give this series their careful con- 


to the various grades of elementary 


For further information concerning the Blodgett Readers, apply to 


sol GINN 


AND COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
DALLAS COLUMBUS 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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In Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” the latest addition to 
the Canterbury Series, the children have a book that 
will make young blood leap to its stirring call. This 
edition is one of the most interesting ever gotten out. 
Edited by Florus A. Barbour, Professor of English 
in the Michigan Normal College, it contains, in addi- 
tion to the poem, a brief résumé of the history of the 
period, a biographical sketch of Scott, and notes. It 
shows exquisite photos of the Lady’s Isle, and sur- 
rounding country, also a map of Perthshire and Stir- 
lingshire. Plaids of the great clans, in colors, lend a 
further attraction to the book. Price, 45 cents. (Rand 
McNally & Company, Chicago.) 


“Our Northern Domain” is an interesting and timely 
book on Alaska, “picturesque, historic and commer- 
cial.” Much has been written regarding this wonder- 
ful country, but this book summarizes conditions in an 
excellent manner. It deals with the period from the 
discovery of Alaska to the present time. It tells the 
history and describes the people and scenery and the 
improvements being made by the rapidly increasing 
population. Price, $2.00. (Dana Estes & Co., Boston.) 


A notable addition to Merrill’s English Texts ap- 
pears in the edition of Macaulay’s “Essays on Lord 
Clive and Warren Hastings,” edited by Miss Beare, of 
the Wadleigh High School, New York City. The text 
is supplemented by a critical and historical introduc- 
tion, including a sketch of the author’s life and his 
relation to the thought of his time, opinions by the 
world’s greatest critics, and ample explanatory notes. 
The editing of this book is characterized by the prac- 
tical needs of the classroom. Price, 40 cents. (Charles 
E. Merrill Co., New York.) 
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“Nature Study,” a manual for teachers and stu- 
dents, by Frederick L. Holtz, A.M., is a practical book 
for teachers. It furnishes the following: Part I gives 
a discussion of the Nature Study question from the 
pedagogical standpoint, the end, aim, value, grading, 
material and correlation. Part II gives excellent out- 
lines for studies of animals and plants. Part III fur- 
nishes an excellent graded course in the elementary 
schools. This is not a theoretical work. It is prac- 
tical from start to finish. It comes from one of the 
foremost teachers in a model school. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 


“General Biology,” by Dr. James G. Needham, is a 
book of outlines and practical studies for the general 
student. It is just such a book as one would expect 
from the author, clear, concise, direct and forceful. 
The arrangement is logical, the illustrative material 
fresh, and the diagrams new and original. The chap- 
ters on organic evolution, inheritance, the life cycle and 
adaptation to environment are stated in a way which 
leaves nothing to be desired. The introduction of por- 
traits of great biologists is a feature which makes the 
book of special interest to the general reader. (Com- 
stock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y.) 


“Story of Modern France,” by H. A. Guerber, is a 
historical reader for the upper grammar grades. It 
gives the story of France from the death of Louis XIV. 
to the present time. The book is supplied with maps 
and many illustrations. The style is vivid and attrac- 
tive, and the work is sure to hold the pupil’s attention 
and give him good knowledge of French history. Price, 
65 cents. (American Book Company, New York.) 











producing the best in womanhood. 


to assist all School Boards. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 
MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary 


all School Boards. 





TO OUR MANY PATRONS ALL OVER THE U. S. 


We wish to thank, you for your support in closing 
J our 28TH YEAR of dealings with Free Text Book 

1 School Boards, 
We established 
Cost of Educating a child should not depend on 
*the accident of where the child was born, a 
large city—(ordering large quantities,) ora 
small Country town. We lost money 10 YEARS on 
this plan because we NEVER adulterated our PURE 
LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS with cheap ingredients. We have done much 
for the Cause of Education and hope to do more, as we believe it is 
the greatest Cause before the people for educating good voters and 
The future of our republican form 
of government DEPENDS ON THIS. We furnish THE BEST, we honestly try 


Wishing you a Happy New Year for 1911, we are 
Yours Cordially 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


P.S.—We have some new articles for 1911 whichwill be of advantage to 


Springfield, Mass. 


the LARGEST IN our HISTORY! 
*‘*One Price'' because we felt the 


Se 
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Esterbrook 


Sch ool Pens 


F ah 
0 & 





‘Used in a great majority of 


the public schools of the 
United States. 
Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Caretully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
[95 John St., New York 


Works: CAMDEN, N. J. 




















Something New in Drawing Studies 


A Graded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. They offer a prac 
tical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which develop the 
idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness and good arrange- 
ment. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as can be made with few 
tools. These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has hereto 
fore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 
PER SET, 25 CENTS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY HOOVER BROS., Agents 


80 Wabash Avenue 418 E, oth St. 
SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


RELIEF MAP S Mineralogy. Geology, Zoology for 


Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text-book, 
are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced collec- 
°. tions in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $3.00. 40 rocks 
with —— fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates for 
$3.50. Send for circulars, 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commissioner Harris says: “Every school in the United 
States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 









































Educational Meetings 

Feb. 14-16.—Religious Educa- 
tion, at Providence, R. I. 

Feb. 15-17.—Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Feb. 17-18. — Northeastern 
Minnesota Association at Du- 
luth. 

Feb. 23-25.—Department of 
Superintendence, at Mobile, Ala. 
President, W. H. Davidson, of 
Omaha, Neb. 

April 13-15.—Alabama Edu- 
|eatidnal Association, at Mobile. 
|President, A. F. Harman, of 
Selma. 

April 13-15.—Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
at Bridgeport, Conn. 

June 12, 14—Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Schools 
for Girls, Farmville, Va. 

June 15, 16, 17—Annual 
State Association Meeting at 
| Bluefield, West Virginia. 
| June 29-July 1.— American 
Institute of Instruction, at Prov- 
idence, R. I. Secretary, Edwin 
C. Andrews, Greenwich, Conn. 

July 8-14.—National Educa- 
tion Association, at San Fran- 
cisco. President, Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago. 








Cornell University is to erect 
a memorial tablet in honer of 
the late Professor Goldwin 
Smith, upon which will be in- 
scribed a copy of the clause in 
his will bequeathing more than 
$600,000 unconditionally to Cor- 
nell. 


The Isaac Pitman system of 
stenography has been adopted 
for use in the Commercial De- 
partment of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
| High School. 


Notice to School Journal 
Readers 


We wish to call the attention 
of every reader of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL to the advertisement 
of the Seibert Printing -Com- 
pany, which appears on page 261 
this issue. Every teacher who 
desires an elegant yet inexpen- 
sive present for her scholars at 
the close of school, will do well 
to send for their samples of fine 








‘lot of souvenirs. 





Mr. C. J. Albert, Manager of 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency of 
Chicago, has opened Western 
Offices at Spokane, Washington, 
and Boise, Idaho. Mr. S. S. 
Endslow is the Manager of the 
Spokane office, while Miss S. 
Belle Chamberlain, late State 
|Supt. of Public Instruction in 
Idaho, is in charge of the office 
jat Boise. This agency has been 
|in existence for a quarter of a 
century under the direct man- 
jagement of Mr. Albert and 
|passed all records in 1910. 


In answering advertisements please mention “‘The School Journal,” 
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@ Do not think you must forego 
the big advantage of projection work 
in your school because you lack 


liberal appropriations or convenient 
facilities. The 


Bausch & Lomb 


Balopticon 
Model C 


is designed especially to fit your 
case. 

@ Although very moderate in price 
for a high grade lantern, it produces 
results equal to those of many other 
expensive outfits. 

@ You can get the simple outfit for 
lantern slides at the start and then, 
as means are provided, add to it the 
opaque, microscope and vertical 
attachments. 

@ If electricity is not available in 
your building, we furnish oxyhydro- 
gen, acetylene gas, alcohol vapor 
and Welsbach gas lamps,-which are 
satisfactory for lantern slide projec- 
tion. 


@ Descriptive circular9 D on request. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 
== \ Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory 
7s Apparatus, Engineering or any 

% Lg other Scientific Instrument is ous 

Guarantee. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


ftw vYoRrK WASHINCTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 








THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


Place Davidson’s Study of Four Idylls 
(college entrance requirement) in the 
hands of your pupils and watch the result 
of carefully planned, constructive study. 
Send for full list and prices, for second- 
ary schools, college classes, and clubs. to 


H. A. DAVIDSON CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


First Ride Alone in a 
Street Car 


I stepped down from the curb- 
stone, 
And motioned to the man, 
The car was stopped, I climbed 
aboard, 
And thus my ride began. 


Exactly as a lady would, 
I handed out my fare, 
And counted carefully my 
change 
To see that all was there. 


Some people sat right next 
to me, 
But not a word I said. 
Just as the other ladies did, 
I gazed right straight ahead. 


At every corner I looked out 
To see if it was mine, 
And when I saw the place, I 
rose 
And made the usual sign. 





“Stop here, sir, if you please,” I | 

said, 

And, “Ding,” 
bell, 

I waited till the car had einai | | 

Then stepped off very well. | 

—Selected. | 


he pulled the 


An interesting pamphlet en-| 
titled “How to Make the Farm | 
Pay More” is published by the 
American Farmers’ School, 36 | 
Winn Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
It contains some fine sugges: | 
tions for teachers and farmers | 
who are interested in studying | 
agriculture. Send for a copy; it | 
is free to readers of TEACHERS | 
MAGAZINE. 





Farming by Mail 


Our readers will be interested | 
in the American Farmers’ | 
School, located at 88 Winn 
Bldg., Minneapolis. The espe- | 
cially interesting feature for the 
teachers is that in addition to | 
offering practical courses to ac- 
tual farmers, a special Teach- 
ers’ Course in Agriculture has 
been prepared, enabling teachers 
to fit themselves in this impor- 
tant line without giving up their 
regular work or going away to 
school. 

We would advise teachers and 
others interested in the teaching 
of Agriculture to send for the 
free pamphlet “How to Make 
the Farm Pay More,” published 





by The American Farmers’ 
School. 








Alco-Radiant and 
Intenso Lights 


Fit all 


| Magic Lanterns 























Intenso  Electric— Alco-Radiant Light 
Bright as an Arc Burns Vapor on a 
Light of 1000 Candles Welsbach Mantle 
Alco-Radiant Lamps for Magic Lanterns 
burn Alcohol. Traveling Lecturers use this light 
where electric light is not obtainable. This lignt 
has been wonderfully improved in brilliancy and 
perfection of work in the last month. 
Intenso Projection Lamps are electric lights of 
great brilliancy which need no attention after being 
lighted and will run automatically. 
We fit these two lights readily for clergymen and teach- 
ers who have had lights that are not powerful enough. 
$30 Illustrator Magic Lanterns $30 
for gas or electricity; 40,000 lantern slides in stock. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 
Manufacturers of Projection Apparatus, Magic Lanterns, 
Lantern Slides of endless variety. 
918 Chestnut St., Dept. 55. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















BROWRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Can be carried in purse or vest pocket—always 
ready to relieve Coughs, Hoarseness or lung af- 
fections. Take whenever required—contain no 
opiates. A favoriteamong Speakersand Singers. 


Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
John I. Brown & Son Boston, Mass. 


ASS FINS $F. 


AND BADGES ror COLLEGE, fong} 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either stylewith anythreelettersand 4a 7 
one or two colors of enamel, <S Bo 
Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2.50 doz 
Sliver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 doz. “dena for free 
talog. Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idee. ‘or estimate. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 478 ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


We offer very liberal inducements to organizers 
| of little groups to join our ,Parties. Write us 
about it now. Better than‘ever are our 1911 











| season plans. 30 fine tours priced low with high 


class arrangements. Good hotels, liberal drives 
and sights and proper leadership characterize 
| Clark’s service. 

Send at once for our complete Booklet D. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building. New York. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises, 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 

‘ment in the House. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal.” 
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Teachers’ Agencies 


BREWE 








TEACHERS’ 
AGEN. < 


1302 AUDITORIUM BI 
su CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 


0 SITIONS FILLED, 7. 


Kclloge’s Agency 


AN AGENCY 
Soe Sen 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 


that is more. Ours 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER 

378 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
You want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 


4 { Realty Building, Spokane, Washington. 
Western Offices 1 Idaho Building. Boise, Idaho. 


YEAR 


ILDING 








31 Union Sq., New York 
Twenty-first year, same manager. Has 
servea tnousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 

other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or ‘phone. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 














TWENTIETH YEAR CHICAGO: 


17 EAST 
VAN BUREN ST. 


NORTHWESTERN 
OFFICE: 


BOISE, IDAHO 


The 
Clark 
Teachers’ 


Agency 


B.. F. CLARK, Proprietor 


EXCLUSIVE..Y A MEDIUM OF COM- 
MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST 
EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 


























The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 39 Jackson Boulevard = Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave 
Washington, 1505-Penn Ave. Denver, 816 Cen. Sav. Bk. Bldg, Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


Portlands Ore., 611 Sweetland Bldg. 
TEACHERS’ 
————-H. E. REED, 
es 4837-641 University Block, N. Y 
Syracuse is an educational center. We have exceptional facilities for 


registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send for circular 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency + 50 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to ea ulleee. 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRA er. 





AGENCY 


Manager 
Syracuse, 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor . ~ . 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
TEL. 1286 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 


ACENCY 


Consult us and be sure. 





Make the Best of It! 


A merry heart, a merry laugh, 
A face with lots of sun in it. 
A merry tongue with merry 


chaff, 
And quip with lots of fun 
in it! 


If trouble comes, and trouble 
will, 
When others make a guest 
of it, 
Keep on a smiling face, and still 
mee on and make the best 
of it. 


And if the worst comes to the 
worst, 

And life has no more zest 
in it, 

Well, there are fewer clouds to 

burst, 

So why 

of it? 


not make the best 


Then learn to leave behind you 
care. 
A fool but walks abreast of it. 
Don’t be a victim to despair, 
But always make the best 
of it! 
—-LA TOUCHE HANCOCK, 
New York Sun. 


POWER OF RESISTANCE 


Physicians tell us that a re- 
duction of the power of resist- 
ance to disease is the most com- 
mon predisposing cause of dis- 
ease, and that the way to pre- 
vent it is to keep the edt gh 
good condition. 

And so while repeating this 
great truth we remind our 
readers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as being the best of all medi- 
cines for the blood. 

Now, when so many diseases 
are rampant, it is certainly wise 
take this great alterative and 
onic. 


in the 








Opportunity 


Foolish is he who says that at 
his door 
I knock but once, a furtive 
moment stay, 
Fearing lest he shall hear, 
then haste away, 
Glad to escape him—to return 
no more. 
Not so, I knock and wait, and 
oer and o’er_ . 
Come back to summon him. 
Day after day 
I come to call the idler from 
his play, 
Or wake the dreamer with my 
vain uproar. 


Out of a thousand, haply, now 
and then, 
Will tardy rise and open lan- 
guidly. 
The rest, Shalt puzzled, half an- 
noyed, return 
To play or sleep, nor seek nor 
wish to learn 
Who the untimely, clownish 
guest may be. 
— The Atlantic Monthy, 
for January, 1910. 


In answering advertisements please mention “‘The School Journal.” 
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The All-Year School | 


| 

At present the eines | 
schools of Cleveland continue | 
thirty-eight weeks, the high | 
schools forty weeks. There is | 
also a summer term of eight 
weeks for both elementary and 
high schools to which only non- 
promoted children are admitted. 

The proposed all-year school 
is an extension of the present 
summer term by admitting pro- 
moted pupils for advance work 
on equal terms with non-pro- 
moted childven, thereby offering 
equal opportunity to both 
classes. It contemplates a change 
in the school calendar by ex- 
tending the summer term to 
twelve weeks and reducing the 
regular school year to thirty-six 
weeks. The present summer 
school costs about $22,000 each 
year. This money is spent to 
save the loss of time to children 
who have failed in their work 
during the year. If children are 
enabled to save the loss of a 
year, the result is good; but it 
also saves the city the cost of 
instruction for such children for 
an entire year. Thus, it saves 
time to the child and expense to 
the city. 

It costs no more to carry a 
group of children forward in 
their work ‘at one time of year 
than at another. The problem 
for the city is to carry the chil- 
dren forward in their work 
thruout the grades. There is, 
therefore, no element of cost in- 
volved in the opening of the 
summer term to children for ad- 
vance work. Indeed, viewed 
merely as an economic measure, 
it costs less in summer than in 
winter to carry a given group 
of children forward one term’s 
work, because in winter the 
buildings must be heated. 

Tradition and the “little red 
schoolhouse” have led us to pro- 
vide long vacations. In the days 
when the school-year was short, 
and children were employed to 
advantage in taking care of the 
farm crops, the school vacation 
was made at the time that chil- 
dren were most useful at home. 
Modern city life has created new 
conditions, but we still hold to 
the custom of former years in 
reference to vacations. Doubt- 
less there are children and 
teachers who need a vacation as 
much in the winter and spring 
months as in the summer 
months. Enforced vacations 
come to many children from va- 


(Continued on page iv) 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child 

Mrs. Wrwstow’s Sootuinc Syrup 
has been used for over SIXTY YEARS 
by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 


with PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the 
GUMS, ALLAYS ali PAIN; CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy 
for BIARRHCGA. It is absolutely 
harmless. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
inslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no 









Preserve Your Beauty 


A clear skin, healthy complexion and bright eye 
are the result of robust health. If you prize the 
good looks with which Nature has endowed you, 
avoid excesses and obey the laws of Hygiene. 


Beechaims 
Pills 


are marvellous beautifiers. They cleanse the body of its 
accumulated poisons, purify the blood and tene the system. 
Blotches, pimples, and sallowness disappear. Rosy per- 
fection will come instead. In every way Beecham’s Pills 


Will Help You 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. 








Every woman who values good health should read 
special instructions with every box of our pills. 









MANUAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,c2t#!ogue, mailed 


Entertainment Books and Supplies, Dialogues, 
TRAINING Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 






uestion Books, Dictionaries. Reward, Honor, 

tae, [ene a) —_ a. boven, ey eres tae apne came 
nog “2 Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Write for new Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, 


catalogue and Beads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffia, Flags, Peg 
price: ey 


Ss. 
Boards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, arts, 
Eno ag Ce, ; Maps, Globes. Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. Address, 
Chicago. : A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 








other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal.” 
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NO APPETITE 


“T took Hood’s Sarsaparilla when I was 
a very sick woman, had no appetite what- 
ever, and could not sleep more than three 
hours a night. I was persuaded by a friend 
to try it, took two bottles of it, and it 
greatly benefited me, gave me a good ap- 
petite and sound sleep.” Mrs Joun EpENs, 
2220 W. 3rd St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla restores the appetite 
and makes sleep sound and refreshing by 
building up the whole system. It purifies 
the blood, strengthens the nerves, aids and 
perfects digestion. | 

Get it today in usual liquid form or tab- 
lets called Sarsatabs. 100 Doses $1. 


<= Todd Adjustable 


Hand Looms Improved 


THE TODD ADJUSTABLE HAND LOOM 


NO.2IMPROVED OTHER PATS.PENDING 
PAT JULY 23-01. DEC-29-03. JUNE18-04 








© 





























J LOOM No. 2 L 





Adjustable in Length and 
Width 


Send for Circulars 


Tested 
Original 
Durable 
Dependable 


OO a er ey ¥ ) 
— j=) 


U 


Hardwood, Four Styles, Double Lock Corners, 
Nailed and Glued 


Basketry and Construction Work 
Supplies 


Books on Hand Work 


Send for samples of New Strong Rug Yarn 
made exclusively for our school trade 
































Weaving, 


TODD & TODD, 319 6th Street, S. Minneapolis, Minn. 





New York University 
School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square New York City 

A professional school, on a graduate 
basis, for the advanced study of educa- 
tion. Furnishes unusual facilities to col- 
lege graduates and teachers of experience 
for a broad study of educational prob- 
lems. Offers fifty-three courses in psy- 
chology, philosophy, history of education, 
methods of teaching, school administra - 
tion, domestic art, music, etc. Fall semes- 
ter begins September 24th. 


plication. 
THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D. Dean 





WANTED—For publication on favorable con- | 
ditions: The MS. for an advanced grammar | 
or language book. Address Publisher, Box 99, | 
Washington, D. C { 
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rious reasons, and to children 
who have vacations forced upon 
them at other times in the 
school year the summer quarter 
offers an opportunity to make 
up these losses. 

There are many children in 
the city who would be better off 
in school, from both a physical 
and a moral point of view, than 
they are under the long vacation 
plan. Some children thus situ- 
ated must quit school as early 
as the law will permit. It is 
desirable to give such children 
the largest possible benefit of 
the school. The records show 
that, of the children in Cleve- 
land that register in the first 
grade, fifty per cent withdraw 
before entering the sixth grade, 
and that about one child in four, 
entering the first grade, com- 
pletes the eighth grade. 

Parents who have struggled 
thru the summer with active 
boys, having difficulty to find 
profitable ways of entertaining 
them, frequently conclude that 
a school that provides for rec- 
reation as well as study would 
be a good place for such boys; 
much better than the doubtful 
activities which they have been 
able to provide during a long 
summer vacation. 

The school should be a place 
where children may learn to oc- 
cupy themselves profitably and 
happily. The all-year school 
should have the effect of react- 
ing beneficially upon the teacher 
in removing the sense of haste 
to accomplish a given result in 
a short period of time. As a 
rule, the shorter the school-day 
and the shorter the school-year, 
the greater the tension and the 
deeper the sense of haste on the 
part of the teacher. The vacation 
school, which has developed in 
recent years, has changed our 
conception of summer work for 
children and the amount of va- 
cation that is necessary to 
healthy development in children. 
Moreover, it has changed the 
conception of the school and has 
led to provision in the school 
program for periods of relaxa- 
tion following periods of study. 

Any consideration of the pro- 
posed all-year school should 


have regard for the health and 
strength of the children. The 
department of medical inspec- 
tion, recently installed, fur- 
nishes a basis for the determi- 
nation of such questions. The 
question of the health of chil- 
dren who have attended the 
summer term heretofore has 
never been raised, and, so far 
as teachers have observed, no in- 
jury has come to the health of 
those children by reason of their 
attending the summer term. 
There is no basis for suppos- 
ing that the promoted child 
stands in greater danger of in- 
jury to health in attending a 
summer term than does the non- 
promoted child. Nor are there 
any data to justify the belief 
that a healthy, rugged child 
needs a long vacation. 





A savage fastens a dozen 
pounds’ weight to his back and 
swims across a narrow stream. 
If he will invent an axe, by 
which to cut down a tree, he can 
use the tree for a float, and can 
thus transport many times the 
former weight. Hollowing out 
his log, he increases its tonnage. 
Fastening several trees to- 
gether, he makes a raft, and 
thus increases the buoyant pow- 
er of his embryo water-craft. 
Turning up the ends of small 
poles and grooving them to- 
gether so as to make them 
water-tight, he brings his rude 
raft into ship-shape. Improving 
upon hull below and rigging 
above, he makes a proud mer- 
chantman. He frames iron arms 
for his ship and affixes strong 
iron wheels for oars. Into iron- 
walled cavities in her bosom, he 
puts massive iron’ organs. 
Within these, he kindles a small 
voleano; and then this wonder- 
ful creation of his hands cleaves 
oceans, defies tempests, and 
bears its living freight around 
the globe. Now take away in- 
telligence from the ship-builder, 
and the steamship falls back 
into the floating log; the log 
itself is lost; and the savage 
swimmer, bearing his dozen 
pounds on his back, alone re- 
mains.—HOoRACE MANN. 





HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over 
the surface, nor does it go down into the 
pores and dissolve their necessary oils. 
opens the pores, liberates their activities, but 
Bulictin decetibine courses sent on ap- WOLKS no chemical change in those delicate 
juices that go to make up the charm and 


— bloom of a perfect complexion. 


yourself. 


Test 
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